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Most of every dollar you spend 


comes back to you 


HE BIGGEST PART of the cost of 

anything you buy is the wages and 
salaries of the people who made it and 
delivered it to you. The biggest part of the 
price of what you make is the wage you and 
other workers earn. From 1929 to 1946, 
63.9% of the entire national income went 
for wages and salaries. Only 4.6% was 
profit to corporations. Most of the rest went 
for taxes. And of that profit, only a small 
part was paid to investors as dividends. The 
rest had to be kept in the company to 


finance future growth and jobs. 


lf there were no profits—if the 140 


billions of dollars invested in equipment, 


earned no return—no new companies 
would be formed, no new jobs would be 
created, present companies and jobs would 


shrink and finally disappear. 


Therefore, when people denounce profit, 
they are really denouncing jobs—your job 
and your opportunity. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 
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(OLIV IEDs 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








This A-C Shakeout 

handles 90% 

of our foundry 
tonnage — 
saves time 
on every 
Operation! 


APARTMENT 


. SHORT WAIT (900 YEARS) FOR 
CONVENIENCES, GOOD LIVING! 


S of 6 iron mines in this crea Replacing d-c steam plant with 
chose A-C equipment to boost Allis-Chalmers Rectifier Sub-station 
output in their concentration lowered costs, insur ance! 


plants! 


MODERN 


We operote one of the largest 


single-stage mine pumps—oan A-C. 
}) years old—not a major repairt 








In addition to Johnson 
GP Bearings, this cat- 


alog lists Electric Motor 
Bearings and Universal 


Bronze Bars. 












JOHNSON (GREY Bearincs 


will save you Money— 


and Avoid Delays 


OU can save money and time with Johnson 





G P Bearings because they are standard stock size bronze 


bearings . . 


. not 


“specials.’’ No special tools or patterns 


are required. Large production runs make possible their 
low unit cost. They are fully machined to precise tolerances, 
ready for immediate installation. Join leading equipment 
manufacturers who, for these reasons, have standardized 


on Johnson G P (general purpose) Bearings. 


There are over 850 sizes, in stock at your local Johnson 


Bronze warehouse or distributor. 


You can select the 


required dimensions from the new Johnson Bronze 84 
Write for your 


page catalog, and specify by number. 


copy today. 


JOHNSON BRONZE 
COMPANY 

720 SOUTH MILL ST. 

NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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NEW YORK 
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14 OPERATIONS—A SINGLE SETUP Machin- 


ing time is 23 seconds on this chuck hood, 
turned from X1112 bar stock. Size: 12<” 





dia. x 2°4" long. Machine: Acme-Gridley 
154” RB-8 Bar Automatic. 





You can save money, time and space with Acmee 
Gridley multiple spindle automatics. 

This statement is based on our experience in 
building and installing more than 40,000 such 


machines since we pioneered the first multiple 





spindle automatic, back in 1893. 


By the use of more universal and independently- ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCKING AUTO- 
. MATICS maintain accuracy at the highest 
~4 ars > > Sv > < 7, s 
2 operated attachments you often can combine first edly Meanie. ded Salat Send -enton 
and second operations. That way you save on cutting tools can withstand. 


handling time, on cost of machines, on 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 
floor space—and on labor. 


q ; , 170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
And with easy, quick change-overs, made pos- 


sible through the use of quick-changing positive 
4 cams, you'll get more good pieces in the pan, on 


both short and long runs. Challenge us to prove it. 















































[AMERICAN COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES + AMERICAN COUNCIL OF COMM TH i COVER r 
m 
z 6 
2 z — ot 
. > In 1902 Legh Richmond Powell, };., 
2 fe] then 18, took off a grocery clerk’s apron 8 
2 > in Portsmouth, Va., for the last tin 
o o He had made a big decision: There \ J. 
2 3 a bright future for a young man in ra 
3 . roading. He had been earning $+() , 
S month selling groceries; he quit th. 
a = job without hesitation to work for hal 
° 2 that amount as a clerk in the Seaboard 
Fa 2 Air Line R. R. statistical bureau. 
Zz o That was the first evidence of 
9 Q Powell's knack of making right d 
A GROUP OF Z cisions. In two years he was back at 
a his earlier $40-a-month salary level, a; 
5 INDEPENDENT SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES ° a clerk in the Seaboard Gaaetaelicr' 
= SERVING INDUSTRY 0 office. And in just 25 years he moved 
: 2 into Seaboard’s top office in Norfolk, 
¥ To large or small business, the services of a nation-wide group of 2 sigh eae tr a ag bonsai ithe Bote 
O independent laboratories . -. specializing in chemistry, physics 5 ever since, and has gained more 
< and engineering . . . are available through the American Council ~ laurels: It now takes 14 lines in Who’s 
g of Commercial Laboratories.” % | Who to list his diverse directorships 
_ The members of this Council comprise a source of experienced 5 : dlp serene ‘age h the 
3 personnel of recognized standing in their respective fields, for g comptroller’s ofkce. These ae o ques. 
au professional assistance in connection with research, analysis, a tion of a choice when a new comptrol- 
3 testing and inspection. These services are obtainable either on . ler was needed in 1918, or when a 
S an annual basis, or for a specific job. i vice-presidency was open in 192]. 
& x "— was elevated oy time. a 
Ci ; ad times were not far away when 
S mreny on rane he was elected president in 1927. The 
5 NG Sane SaeCnes PATZIG TESTING LABORATORIES Q Florida boom burst in 1928. Since 
8 BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, INC. PENNIMAN & BROWNE S Seaboard business is linked closely to 
z cliaass Se eer ant ceenll rnc oo morgen 9 what happens in its terminus state, its 
5 Dayton 1, Ohio New York 7,N. Y. O revenues nose-dived. For two years 
2 F.C, BROEMAN & CO. PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 7 Powell ran his road on a “starvation 
2 at omice:.. i np yp em tangerine @ | diet”—but even so on Dec. 23, 1930,  * 
3 New York 6,N. Y. Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania z Seaboard had to go into receivership. 
. CALIFORNIA Ems, LARORATONES, INC. SKINNER bE aman eg a Powell was named receiver. 
R CHARLTON LABORATORIES SMITH EMERY COMPANY ra} When the road was back on its fi- 
2 gee cachet em les Angeles 15, Colfersie *= | nancial feet, Powell again became pres- 
< Tea. aS 5 | ident on Aug. 1, 1946. It was a chance 
2 CONTAINER LABORATORIES, INC. SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE re) to slacken his tip on the throttle, 
=f nee DETROIT YenweeD LaaORATORY 2 & | but instead Powell has opened it wider. 
z Detroit 26, Michigan Fort Worth 1, Texas 9 Rather than resting on recognition of 
r ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. STILWELL & GLADDING, INC. m | past jobs well done, he has set new ob- 
3 ESSELEN RESEARCH CORPORATION TEXAS TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. : jectives for Seaboard—expansion with 
re} neg Ogee eesuie Celine 1, Tones and in a growing South is the immedi- 
‘ pet mn ee 1th TOME 6 OO. BEC. = | ate one. 
5 FROEHING & ROBERTSON, INC. TRUESDAIL LABORATORIES, INC. z ¥ en a seis he 
; - oo Cogan: SS, Seenee clerk’s apron in , the Seaboard ha 
g “fimburgh 19, Pemeylvonia a eee 1,800 sales of track and just enough 
3 San Frondeco 11 California ee © | coal-burning engines and equipment to 
- THE JAMES H. HERRON CO. Ta TWEENS SApCRAIONS $ | keep going. It has grown to a system Jj 
Z po cr nn fl UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. @ | with 4,200 miles of track and some of  * P 
v Seattle 4, Washington Hoboken, N. J. ro) the nation’s best streamlined equip 
& OKLAHOMA TESTING LABORATORIES WARNER LABORATORIES * | ment. It now has 18,000 employees— 
2 — 8 | most of whom have seen Powell. 
: z bar So ohn no armchair 
rm) : j boss. His “office” is the entire system. ‘ 
g| AMERICAN CoUNCIL 2 COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES é Hie shows up in locomotive cabs, andin “Y 
< Our new Directory detailing the specially qualified fields of each member 5 i sg Se a ‘es t a 
° may be obtained from the Executive Secretary, American Council of Com- 66 te SER SE rhe SESE WE ing 
< eesti iain : fe] to listen when he has something to say 
ratories, 225 Broadway, New York City 7. 2 . : : 
in his southern accent about how their a 
3 9 jobs should be done. The result is re- ' 
& R flected in Seaboard labor policies (page 
WWOD JO WNNOD NVYORIWVY ¢© SIOLVYOSV] TVIDWIWWOD 4O TONNOD NYORAWY 58). 
6 BUSINESS WEEK © Jan. 3, 194° 
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Last minute reports on Christmas sales are a mite disappointing. 





New York department stores posted a 9% gain for Christmas week. 
That looks pretty good. But the catch is that the week had one more pre- 
Christmas shopping day this year than last. 

Store managers thus had hoped the gain might be much fatter. 

For the country as a whole, it looks like the holiday season ran about 
10% above 1946. That's in dollars. There is general agreement, however, 
that unit volume was down a couple percentage points. 

* 

Some economists are beginning to wonder how physical volume of pro- 

duction can keep going up with unit sales at retail behind a year ago. 








But they are allowing two fallacies to creep into their thinking: 

(1) Physical volume of output is up only relative to last summer’s soft- 
goods slump. Over-all production has barely regained last spring's top. 

(2) Department store sales don’t measure all sales. Chain, mail-order, 
and food stores have been doing well above average. So have a lot of dis- 
tributors of hard goods such as motor car dealers. 

Then, too, there is a lot of stuff sold that never reaches the retail level. 
The capital goods boom is in this category. 

e 

Here’s a contradiction in price movements that tould prove significant: 

Spot markets and wholesale prices haven’t moved quite the same way. 





Primary raw materials dipped early in December and recovered only 
part of their loss. Wholesale prices, however, were up for the month. 

That is not altogether illogical. Wholesale prices follow spots; if a manu- 
facturer has to pay more for basic raw materials, this cost shows up later on 
in his products at the wholesale level. 

Thus December's wholesale rise reflected the November gain in spots. 

However, since spot prices didn’t change much in December, wholesale 
prices may flatten in January. (That is, other things being equal in the manu- 
facturing-cost picture.) 

co 

Farm prices were a shade lower in the latest tabulation; but the parity 
level rose. That is a wrinkle of dealing with a ratio. 

From mid-October to mid-November, the farm price index eased from 
289 to 287. However, cost of the things farmers have to pay for moved the 
other way—and faster. Thus the ratio between the two went up. 

This isn’t important now; but it would be if any number of farm prices 
backed down toward the support level. Firm industrial prices would lift the 
parity ratio, thus elevate the platform under farm prices. 

The 90%-of-parity support, after all, moves up or down with parity. 
Congress has pegged farm prices to an escalator, not to a firm floor. 

+ 

One of the wild and woolly price performers that seems to have calmed 
down is farm land. The Dept. of Agriculture reports a rise of only 1% in 
the four months from July through October. This, however, still represents a 
rise of 8% over the level of a year ago. 

Values declined slightly in California, Florida, Michigan, and Virginia. 
But they were up more than the average in the spring-wheat states. 

6 
Aftermath of two wars: Wholesale prices now are within 32% of the 
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peak they reached after World War |; farm real estate values are only 4% 
below their sky-high peak in 1920. 

Make of that whatever you like. But remember this: The peak came 
within 18 months after the end of the last war, whereas the current boom has 
held up for 28 months since V-J Day. 

If history is going to repeat, it is taking its own sweet time. 

© 

U. S. farmers are likely to ship wheat abroad for many years to come. 
That’s not just a matter of relief feeding, either. 

Splitting of the big estates among small farmers in the Russian satel- 
lite states is the main reason. These tracts were being mechanized rapidly 
before the war; now they revert to hand cultivation—at least until they are 
collectivized. 

Result is expected to be a considerable loss of yield. Some experts even 
expect Danube Basin exports to fall away to nearly nothing. 

If this happens, the area no longer will be a major granary for Western 
Europe. Neither will it be a market for American implements. 

a 

Present demands on U. S. grain mark the worst of the emergency. 

Exports will continue; but they aren’t likely ever again to reach such a 
total as 550-million bu. in a single year. 

Good winter rains should improve European 1948 harvests. France, for 
example, may double its puny crop of about 117-million bu. Britain’s deal 
for Russian feed grains is another helpful factor (page 67). 

Finally, Australia is now harvesting the first good crop in years. 

6 

High grain prices are having one desired effect: More goes into flour, 
less into livestock and poultry. 

The ratio of egg prices to feed costs and of chicken to feed in November 
was the least favorable for that month in the 24 years that records have been 
kept. So November production of chicks fell 27% from the 1941-45 aver- 
age. Eggs in incubators for December hatch declined 17%. 

Of course, not many chicks are hatched in November and December by 
comparison with May and June. Yet this gives you some idea. 

And hogs have been going to the yards in Chicago averaging 5 Ib. 
lighter than a year ago. 

Drawback: Light hogs mean less lard, add to the shortening squeeze. 

2 

Next rise in the metal markets—and the only one that looks likely real 
soon—probably will be in zinc. The quotation has been 10)2¢ a Ib. for a 
long time while costs have been rising. 

Supplies, very ample a while back, have been cut by government stock- 
piling. Now some users advocate releases from the stockpile. 

- 

Another temporary freight rate increase granted the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission this week will help overcome expected loss 
of traffic in 1948. It should add nearly $1%4-billion in revenue. 

The carriers are looking for a 1948 freight decline of 2.6% from 1947. 


And they fear a passenger drop of 12.8%. 
Their petition for an average 30% freight boost still is before the ICC. 


Relief granted to date amounts to an average 172% boost. 
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160} f-—- <9 ame fe 
cn ttiishiyis i. fcugvaegee: RitLis pirtias ae Li big pitas ui! | I | bi ! { forbes ls Li 160 
(941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 ee 
§ Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above). . . . . “1907 1192.7 1916 1878 1622 
PRODUCTION 
eee ee mermamtinns- (9G Of Capacity)... o 25. cecccencgacvcccccveccoscccve 96.4 86.6 97.7 87.7 97.3 
Prodaction of automobiles and tracks... ..... 0.0... cece cc rccccccccccces 78,964 +120,657 84,391 67,070 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $15,624 $21,886 $25,699 $14,732 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)................-0--0eeeeees 4,830  +5,368 4,983 4,442 3,130 
Se, BONO OE sa cc coc cnceneccaccsescoccceosoososs 5,290 +5,284 5,257 4,713 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............2eceeceeereccecenns 2,261 +2,191 2,217 2272 1,685. 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 84 86 89 83 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .......... 2 sc eceeeeeeeees 55 56 61 57 52 
Money in circulation (millions).............. A ET eae ee § OEE EO $29,111 $28,923 $28,725 $29,163 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +8% +16% +9% +26% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...................eeeeeeees 38 9] 72 38 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)............... 50050. 458.3 1457.7 458.7 77.4 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 296.6 +295.2 294.2 265.8 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 417.7 $415.3 409.3 306.9 146.6 
ne eee UNCED CUUUUE, GUND 6 ins ccc k ec cccelccrsccccccccvascces $76.32 $76.09 $76.09 $64.91 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)..........ccccccccccccccccccccccecs $40.00 $39.75 $40.25 $31.17 $19.48 
Coppez (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).. 0.0... sc cc ccc cece ccccccecs 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 19.500¢ 12.022¢ 
SEES TEER Sn DE Oe eT ar $3.02 $3.02 $3.09 $2.06 $0.99 
Pn a, Ceeverec: OW COMESIIGD.. «5.05 «(Gallo de lis ahi'ecceveurpreeseesve 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 5.57¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............00ceeeeeeeeeee 35.87¢  +35.57¢ 35.64¢ 33.20¢ 13.94¢ 
I NO, SB coe bs vines enn dcdenddnievescgcevesodsounes $1.890 $1.887  $1.840 $1.602 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............. cece ccc cecees 22.60¢ 21.74¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............++- reer eee F 120.3 +120.7 119.2 120.9 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............+-- 3.56% 3.52% 3.49% 3.16% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).............++e0+ 2.90% 2.85% 2.82% 2.60% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. Pre 14% 14% 14-14% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 13% 13% 14% 1% 4-5% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............++++seee0s NA 49,160 47,982 47,766 +#27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks... ..............+000- NA 65,385 65,042 64,525 ++#32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................- NA 14,619 14,267 11,427  +#6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks................200-eeeeeeeeeeee NA 1,870 1,850 2,831 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. NA 37,653 37,724 40,906 tt15,999 ~ 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. .............-..00eeeeeeeee NA 4,214 4,219 3,967 + +4,303 
Wei Warren: ie Meat THR ea oa ono hai Be kc ccbideccccescdeceees 1,070 1,200 1,010 913 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ...............0ceeeeceeecneeeees 23,011 22,738 22,934 24,877 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended December 27th. Ceiling fixed by government. $Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
F +Revised. +¢Estimate (B.W .—Jul.12'47,p16). NA—Not available at press time, 
13 
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100,000 Ff. 


SMALL WORLD! 


Long famous for its climate, Florida is 
now hanging up new records, with 
temperature range from 70° below zero 
up to 165° above! 

Providing the temperature control for 
the three million cubic foot test chamber 
that is the Climatic Hangar of the U.S. 
Army Air Forces at Eglin Field, is a 
York refrigerating system that is three 
stories high and requires nine thousand 
horse power for its operation. 


In smaller test rooms off the main 
hangar floor, the temperature may be 
lowered to 100° below zero and any de- 
sired weather may be produced, blister- 
ing sunlight, a Sahara sandstorm, an 






Alaskan blizzard or a hundred-mile-an- 
hour hurricane. In the York strato-cham- 
ber, men and materials may be tested 
under flying conditions at any altitude 
up to a hundred thousand feet. 
Because of the years of exhaustive re- 
search in the York laboratories and the 
facilities of York plants that have made 
possible such unparalleled projects as 
the Climatic Hangar, preliminary engi- 
neering and research work of the most 
confidential nature have been assigned 
to York by the U.S. Naval Ordnance 
Department and by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. 


Vital to national security, such de- 





velopments are significant too in guiding 
your own selection of refrigeration and 
air conditioning equipment. These three 
facts recommend your consideration of 


York: 


1. The wide range of York equipment as to 
function, type and capacity assures selection 
of the right unit for the right place no matter 
how large or how small. 


2. The aggregate installed capacity of York 
mechanical cooling for commercial use ex- 
ceeds that of any other manufacturer. 

3. York research, already responsible for so 
many important advances, has been accel- 
erated and intensified . . . an assurance of the 
lasting value of York equipment. 

York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





THE RETURNING CONGRESS, back 
next week for its final sitting, will 
tackle only two real jobs—cuts in 
taxes and foreign aid. 

There is a mountain of other work piled up on 
the lawmakers’ desks, of course. But most of it will 
be bypassed, deferred, die in committee, die on Tru- 
man’s desk. 

Inflation will be a constant subject for talk all 
through the session. But we don’t see very much 
being done about it. 

Neither Republicans nor Democrats are anxi- 
ous to settle anything they don’t have to this year. 
Each would rather wait until after election, when 
each hopes to control both ends of Pennsylvania 


Ave. 





So here’s a call of the calendar of subjects that 
will come up, and what it looks as though Congress 
will do about each: 

Foreign aid—There’s more to this than just 
the Marshall Plan. Greece will require special 
help— it’s beginning to look as if this might include 
even troops (page 67). And there’s China, too. 

The Marshall Plan itself will go through, 
somewhat battered but with most of Truman’s dol- 
lar figures intact. There’s a G.O.P. move to vote 
only money to carry it until March, 1949; this would 
have an economical look, give the new postelection 
Congress an early chance to have its: say. 

Taxes—As we've said before, your taxes will 
be cut this year, despite any Truman veto. July 1 is 
probably the effective date. Increased personal 
exemptions, husband-wife income-splitting—these 
are sure. The arguments will be over the size of 
the cut in personal income tax rates, and whether 
to include any excic~ 1x relief. 

Rent control—ii will be extended for another 
year, with some dividends to landlords. These will 
be granted early enough in the session to affect 
third-round wage negotiations. 

Regulation W—Prospect for revival is dim- 
ming. 

Priority and allocation powers—Existing con- 
trols over tin, antimony, quinine, etc., will be ex- 
tended. So will export priorities for the Marshall 
orogram. General allocation powers requested by 
Truman aren‘t in the cards. 

Rubber controls—Extended on existing basis 
for another year to defer setting up a permanent 
dolicy for synthetic. 

Rationing—It could come only on meat—and 
the chance is remote. 
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Taft-Hartley act—No amendments this year. 

Wage-hour law—Republicans are ready to 
jack up the present 40¢-an-hour minimum to 65¢ 
But they'll tie on enough new exemptions for special 
groups to guarantee a veto—which won't be over- 
ridden. Result: no new law. 

FEPC—Good for another filibuster in the Sen 
ate. 

Social security—Truman wil! ask for broad 
ened coverage but Republicans will ignore him. The 
payroll tax is already frozen until ‘49. 

Housing—Taft will get his W.E.T. housing bill 
through the Senate but its chances in the House 
aren't good. Inflation will make expedient some 
tightening up of government guarantees on mort- 
gages. 

Education—Aiken bill to provide federal 
matching funds for new school buildings has a good 
chance. Federal operating subsidies for schools will 
get hung up again on the race issue. 

Antitrust—There will be more money for en- 
forcement (page 21). But Congress will take no 
action illegalizing purchase of physical assets of 
competitors. 

Reed-Bulwinkle bill—Exemption of rail rate 
bureaus from antitrust laws may get through Con- 
gress—but not past Truman’s veto. 

Census of Business—-Nobody’s against it, but 
voting it this year would give Truman a lot of 
patronage in the fall. 

Tidelands—There’ll have to be legislation on 
how the federal government is to manage its new 
property; Congress will come as close to turnina 
it back to the states as it can without risking a 
veto. 


Utilities—Bills favored by private electric and 
gas companies to ease federal regulation won't get 
through. Neither will the Dondero bill ending pref 
erence to public agencies in sale of federally gener- 
ated power. 

RFC—The G.O.P. doesn’t really want to kill 


- this handy administrative tool they originally set 


up. It'll be extended another year, perhaps with a 
few more crimps in its authority. 

Reclamation—Both Republicans and Demo- 
crats are wooing western votes this year, so the 
bureau’s plan to lengthen repayment time on irri- 
gation projects is a good bet. Sen. Downey’s bill to 
repeal the 160-acre limit will stay bottled up. 

Premium price—This subsidy for high-cost 
mines may also ride through as part of the wooing 
of the West. 

Reciprocal trade—lIt’s too early to tell yet 


TF 











WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





which way Congress will flop on extending the Hull 
act beyond next June. 

ITO Charter—Congress will O.K. U. S. mem- 
bership in this U.N. trade organization. 

Farm program—No postwar farm policy will 
be worked out this year; Congress will simply ex- 
tend wartime Steagall price supports. 

Science foundation—Truman and Sen. H. 
Alexander Smith are working out a compromise on 
administration, but the bill may still get stalemated 
again. 

Universal military training—Not this year, 


either. 
co 


How long will Congress stay in session? _ 
Tne G.O.P. party line is: Wind up in June, 
before convention time. But Aug. 1 is a more 


realistic date. 
. 


JOHN L. LEWIS is shopping around for a 
bank to handle investment of the $50-million-plus 
mine royalty fund. 

His price for this juicy chunk of business: Put 
me on your board of directors. 

At least two banks have regretfully turned him 
away. One offered to accept some other U.M.W. 
nominee whose name wouldn’‘t bulk so large on the 
door. 

But that didn’t satisfy Lewis. 


WALLACE CAN'T HURT Truman’s chances 
much+-that’s the way it looks now. 

A year ago the threat of a third party was a 
Truman nightmare. The C.1.0.’s Political Action 
Committee, the railroad brotherhoods, and many 
New Dealers had about decided (1) that they didn’t 
much care whether Truman or a Republican sat in 
the White House, (2) that it was time to start build- 
ing a new party for ‘52 or ‘56. Any such develop- 
ment would have insured a G.O.P. victory this year. 

But Wallace’s Monday night speech was made 
in a different atmosphere. 

Most of labor has decided there’s a difference 
that matters between Truman and any Republican. 
P.A.C. and Phil Murray are now on record against 
a third party. Railroader Whitney has made his 
peace with Truman. The right-wing of the Pro- 
gressive Citizens of America has bolted the Wallace 
camp. New York’s American Labor Party is split- 
ting over the issue. 

So Wallace starts off with no support except 
bitter-end opponents of the Truman foreign policy 
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—a large part of them Communists. The only sig 
nificant labor support in sight is from the C.1.O 
electrical and mine, mill, and smelter unions 
neither will officially break with the P.A.C. line. 
Bridges’ longshoremen will also help in California. 


Wallace backers expect to get his name on 
the ballot in about 40 states. They probably can 
do it. 

Wallace’s talking point is peace—’’We don’t 
have to fight Russia.” That means that if ‘48 
turns into a year of war scares, he could get a sig- 
nificant fright vote. But Democratic strategists 
keep telling themselves that, even so, Wallace 
would attract as many isolationist Republicans as 
disgruntled F.D.R. remnants. 


MARKETING MEN take note: The Office of 
Domestic Commerce is scooping Census Bureau 
with figures that come close to duplicating what 
a Census of Business would provide a year from now 
if Congress puts up the money—size and number 
of business units by industry, by state and county. 

Data have been worked up from hitherto un- 
touchable Social Security returns. Figures cover 
first quarter of 1946—most up to date government 
figures available. 

A national summary and breakdowns for 
more fhan 30 states are now available from ODC. 
Write for: ‘‘Business Establishments, Employment, 
and Taxable Payrol!s, First Quarter, 1946.” 


ANOTHER UNIFICATION of government 
agencies is beginning to be talked about in Wash- 
ington—this time affecting the bureaus that deal 
with business. 

The idea would be to set up a super-Dept. of 
Commerce. Under its tent would be departments 
of Transportation, Communications, Industry. 
Grouped into these departments would be all exist- 
ing agencies in these fields—ICC, FCC, FTC, SEC, 
etc. 

This is long-range stuff; no action is likely 
before 1949. But you'll be hearing more of it next 
year. 

Source of the talk traces to the Hoover com- 
mission set up last fall to spend a year working out 
a major reorganization of the executive side of gov- 
ernment. Commission Chairman Herbert Hoover 
first envisioned the scheme when he was Secretary 


of Commerce. 
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WPB-Type Controls Return 


Administration set to try out its version of Congress’ anti- 


inflation program for getting industry to cooperate in parceling 
out scarce materials where needed. Steel industry called first. 


[he way was open this week for 
early trial of a watered-down version of 
wartime allocation of scarce materials. 
President ‘Truman hoisted the last bar- 
rier when he reluctantly signed the Re- 
publican anti- inflation measure. If the 
allocation program is successful, it will 
lead to scheduling production and dis- 
tributing output of important industrial 
items a la WPB. The major minus will 
be controls with teeth. 

This method of parceling out hard-to- 
get items—principally steel—is going to 
be tried by the Commerce Dept. it is 
the Administration’s version of the vol- 
untary allocation system which Con- 
gress ‘authorized at the special session. 
It is not the way Republican congress- 
men planned it. 

e How It Will Work—The allocation 

system will have these main features: 

A NEW GOVERNMENT STAFF on the war- 
time WPB pattern will be set up by 
the Commerce Dept. The group, still 
nameless, will draw up its schedules 
and allocations. It will be helped by 
unsalaried business executives who 
serve at least part tine in getting the 
outfit going. 

FIVE KEY PRODUCTION PROGRAMS will be 
drawn up. These include: manufac- 
ture of freight cars, farm machinery, 
electric power equipment, petroleum 
production equipment, and nitrogen 
fertilizer. Production of_caustic soda 
may be added to the list later. The 
programs will be designated as VP-1, 
VP-2, etc. 

PRODUCTION GoaLs for each of the pro- 
duction programs will be set up by 
the government staff. They will be 
based on essential domestic needs 
and Marshall Plan requirements. An 
output quota-goal will be given each 
producer in the industry. The quotas 
can be based on whatever combina- 
tion of capacity and past experience 
locks most effective and most likely 
to meet industry approval. Any indus- 
try agreements will have to be cleared 
by the Justice Dept. since waivers 
under the antitrust laws are provided 
for approved programs. 

PRODUCERS WILL DETAIL materials they 
need, and the total time it will take 
to cover the allocated production. 


With this to go on, the government 
staff will figure out what materials 
and components—steel, motors—will 
be needed to meet the production 
goal. 

VOLUNTARY AGREEMENT then must be 
gotten from the materials and com- 
ponents suppliers; they must consent 
to give een to orders they will get 
under the key programs. 

e Steel the Crux—The way the new vol- 

untary system is laid out, it’s clear that 

the steel industry is the crucial one. 

Steel is the key shortage that runs 


through all five programs. 

Also, if steel companies work with 
the government of their own free will, 
they act as policemen for everyone else. 
Any steel user who bucks the voluntary 
plan jeopardizes his preferential supply 
of steel. 








If the VP program idea gets more 
steel for the producers of the limited 
list of manufactured goods, that means 
less for other steel customers. And that 
makes life hard for steel sales managers. 
If the industry runs into trouble, big 
steel users not under the program, autos 
for instance, will be asked to agree to 
order less steel. 

So it is not surprising that the first 

contact with industry under the pro- 
gram will be a powwow 1 spokesmen 
of the steel industry Jan. 8. This is not 
to be a working meeting; the work, the 
programing will be done in govern- 
ment offices. The sole purpose of the 
meeting is to explain the government's 
plan to the industry—and to get an idea 
how far the industry will go in cooperat- 
ing with the government. 
e Members—Secretary of Commerce 
Harriman has put H. P. McCoy, rising 
young (47) department career man in 
charge of the new program. McCoy is 
now “be id of the Office of Domestic 
Commerce and of the Office of Mate- 
rial Controls. 

A dozen industry people already have 
been invited to serve. Eventually a staff 
of about 150 people is intended. But 











Oxygen Works to Speed Up Steel 


Invigorating “breaths” of oxygen are help- 
ing boost steel output at Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp.’s plant at Brackenridge, Pa. The 


oxygen is injected into the electric furnace 


through a tube, called a lance. A rubber 
hose connects the lance with the oxygen 
dispenser. As the lance melts, it is gradually 
inserted farther into the furnace. 
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most outsiders figure that if the program 
ever gets anywhere it will start burgeon- 
ing in typical Washington fashion. 

e Sample Case—This is how the pro- 
gram would work for a specific pro- 
gram: 

Suppose it is found that the freight 
car program (VP-1) in the second quar- 
ter of 1948 will absorb 13% of the total 
production of a particular gage of steel 
plate. Then all steelmakers would be 
asked to allocate 13% of their output 
to the car program. 

The car builder would place orders 
for plate with his regular supplier, certi- 
fying that this material is needed to 
meet his quota under VP-1. Then he 
would get preferential delivery, 

If the producer was already booked 

up to 13% for that quarter with VP-1 
orders, lie would refuse the order. Then 
the car builder would try to find an- 
other supplier who had an open spot for 
a VP-1 order. If the calculations have 
been correct, he will always be able to 
find such a spot. If he can’t, he’ll phone 
Washington for help. 
e The Problems—This sounds simple 
enough. But the difficulties are obvious. 
What happens, for instance, if a plate 
roller complies technically but shifts 
production to another gage of plate? 
Then the staff would have to ask him 
to agree to keep his production within 
a certain pattern. Sooner or later, as the 
requests spre: ad, someone will balk. 

Thus far, the plan is fairly clear, if 

oniy tentatively laid out. Hazier are 
several other methods, of which the 
most significant is what Washington 
name-inventors call “production ration- 
alization.”” What they mean is anything 
that would speed ontput that would 
not be used in normal competitive prac- 
tice, 
e Standard Designs—For example, elec- 
tric equipment makers have long been 
trying to get utilities to order standard 
designs of central-station equipment. 
But each power company usually pre- 
fers its own designs, Under the new pro- 
gram, producers might agree among 
themselves to accept “only standard or- 
ders. Normally this would be illegal. 
But the antitrust waiver would take 
care of that. 

Another example: Steel companies 

might arrange for longer production 
runs with consequently “higher output 
by reshuffling their orders among them- 
selves. 
e Justice’ Dept. Must O.K.—Such 
atrangements would have to be O.K.’d 
in order to keep out of trouble with the 
antitrust laws. So far, this NRA type 
of pattern is showing itself in the oil 
industry, where rationalization ideas are 
already being talked (BW—Dec.17’47, 
p15). "The oil program is not included 
in the Harriman setup. It is being 
arranged through the existing oil and 
gas division of the Interior Dept. 
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Aluminum Pinch 


Survey shows 1948 supply 


will be 207% below demand. 
Sheets so tight Alcoa stops tak- 


ing second-quarter orders. 


The 1948 aluminum supply will be 
about 20% short of demand, a Busi- 
ness Week survey this week shows. 
Users of sheets will suffer most from 
the pinch. 
® Reasons—At least three factors con- 
tribute to the shortage, which looks as 
if it will amoqunt to 350-million Ib. for 
the whole year. They are: 

Power. One of the chief reasons for 
the shortage is scarcity of electric power. 
All three of the major producers of 
aluminum—Alcoa, Reynolds, and Kaiser 
—either will be cut off from some of 
their present power sources or will be 
unable to regain those dropped last 
summer when several large plants shut 
down in the face of an aluminum sur- 
plus. This is expected to add up to a 
200-million-Ib. production cut. 

Scrap. The resmelting plants at the 


huge western warplane- scrapping yards 





—a big source of aluminum 
run out of material in May. This wil 
cut off another 150-million lb. Othe: 
industrial scrap, which the industry ha 
been using at the rate of 150-million Ib. 
a year, is expected to be harder to get 

‘Steel. The continuing shortage of 
steel is sending many normal steel-users 
hunting for aluminum substitutes. 

e National Picture—Here’s how the 
shortage is affecting the nation’s alu- 
minum manufacturers: 

Aluminum Co. of America has 
stopped taking orders for sheets. The 
company said it took the step to pro- 
tect its regular customers and to try to 
curb speculative buying. 

Alcoa is sold out for the first quarter 
of 1948 and won’t open its books for 
the second quarter until some time this 
month. While — is not yet set, 
Alcoa is expected to take orders at that 
time only for the amount of sheets 
which it can make during the second 
quarter. 

Reynolds Metals Co.’s Aluminum 
Division hasn’t stopped taking orders. 
But it reports that its suppiy of sheets is 
short enough to require allocations to 
regular customers for the first quarter 
of 1948. 


David P. Reynolds, vice-president in 
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New Bridge With a Big Door 


Giant steel portals rise over 200 ft. to 
mark the center of the new bridge between 
Terminal Island and Long Beach, Calif. To 
let big ocean vessels through, the 800-ton 
center span—240 ft. long, six lanes wide— 
can be raised as high as 175 ft. above water 
at the push of a button. This makes it one 
of the highest lifts of one of the broadest 


spans ever attempted. In each tower, 400 
tons of concrete will counterbalance the 
heavy center span. The electric motors that 
power the lift will have to carry only about 
one ton weight strain. American Bridge Co. 
is building the bridge under contract with 
Columbia Steel. The new span was opened 
for trafic this week. 
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charge of sheets, extrusions, rod and 
rolled shapes, said that Reynolds is ac- 
cepting sheet orders for the second 
quarter. Despite the sheet pinch, Reyn- 
olds has capacity available for rod, ex- 
trusion, and rolled-shape orders. 

Kaiser's Permanente Metals Co. is 

booked solid for the first quarter. 
It hasn’t yet said whether it will 
take orders for, the second quarter. But 
Permanente sees signs of relief from 
the production shortage: It has just 
begun to operate its Tacoma reduction 
"ant, bought in November, 1946, from 
War Assets Administration for $3-mil- 
lion. : 
e Demand—With all manufacturers, 
the biggest demand is for sheets. ‘The 
ingot situation is not so pressing as in 
fabricated products. All told, aluminum 
is in a better supply position than many 
other metals. 

Producers are aware of the why-for 
of the big aluminum demand. They 
know that 30% of their present busi- 
ness is due to shortages elsewhere, such 
as in steel, But they are accepting this 
scarcity-buying in the hope that they 
can keep a big chunk of it as regular 
business when normalcy returns. 

° Experiment—The present situation in 
other metals is giving a boost to new 
uses for aluminum. For instance, the 
industry hears that Alcoa is getting 
ready to experiment on a big scale with 
extruded pipe for oil-country use. Pipe- 
hungry oil men are inviting such tests. 

Principal uses would be for well tub- 

ing and gathering lines, which would 


be made in standard sizes up to 12 in. 


TIRE PRICES FALL IN LINE 

The tide of rising tire prices by this 
week covered nearly all segments of 
the industry. Following the lead of 
Akron’s Big Four (BW —Nov.29’47, 
p25) and others, mail-order houses, oil 
companies, and auto supply companies 
have joined the move. Their boosts 
run from 4% to 10%. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & co. raised its first- 
line 6.00x16 passenger tire 6% (to 
$13.75 from $12.95). Its second-line 
tire, same size, was up to $11.15 


from $9.95. These prices still keep 


for the Sears line its traditional 10% 
under the manufacturers’ $15.25. 


WESTERN AUTO STORES boosted its first- 
line 6.00x16 4% (to $14.45 from 
$13.95). On its second and third 
line, it added about 54%. 

STANDARD OIL (N.J.) raised prices on its 
Atlas tire line a flat 5% (bringing 
the price of its 6.00x16 to $15.10 
from $14.40). 


In Akron, the industry said it was 
a foregone conclusion that other mail- 
order houses and chains would soon 
Follow suit, 
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ANTITRUST CHIEF John F. Sonnett (left) inherited a heavy docket of cases from the 
days of former chief Thurman Amold (right), Now he’s adding plenty of his own 


Trust-Busters Plan a Big ‘48 


This election year will see a flood of new cases—many o! 
them on the politically hot price front. Chief antitruster Sonnett has 
a big backlog left him by his predecessors, too. 


Politics may put you in court this 
year. But, if it does, there’s one con- 
solation: You'll be in the best business 
company . 

The Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Divi- 
sion has already invited to court many 
of the blue-bloods of American indus- 
try. ‘And, this being a political year, it 
has a lot more on its list. Blue-bloods 
won't be the only ones affected, either. 
A lot of the suits to be filed this vear 
will be “‘price-busting” cases—drummed 
up to accompany the Administration’s 
campaign to talk prices down. Many 
of these will be smaller, local cases— 
which hit closer to the grass roots, and 
where results may come more quickly. 
e The Boss—The man in charge of all 
this activity is John F. Sonnett, head 
of the Antitrust Division since last 
May 1 (BW—May10°47,p67). Sonnett 
made a name for himself—and political 
capital for the Administration—by best- 
ing labor’s rugged individualist, John 
L. Lewis (BW—Dec.7°46,p15). Now he 
has turned his talents to businessmen 
who aren't ruggedly individual enough 
to suit the Justice Dept. 

Sonnett started off pretty slowly. In 
his first three months in office, only 
three antitrust suits were filed; up to 
this week, only 2] altogether. Now, 
however, he’s ready to break loose with 
a flood of suits. In numbers at least, 
they will be comparable with those of 
famous trust-baiters like Thurman Ar- 
nold ahd Wendell Berge. 

e Money Talks—Antitrust activity over 
the years has moved up and down with 


the funds allotted the division by Con 
gress. Peak activity was in 1942, when 
the division had a $2,325,000 kitty 
id this year’s antitrust fund, for the 
first time since then, exceeds that figure 
Here’s the record for the past decad 
Fiscal Year Ses Cases Appropriat 
Ended June 2 Filed Closed (0 Omtitted 
<<" Nee 
1941 .. og nee RS 64 
1942 ery 
194 ee wwe ku 5s 65 
1944 : 32 
1945 ., ne 4 24 
1946. 33 


1947 . 

1948 (To date 1g 12 4 
e Backlog—Right at the moment, Sor 
nett and his 208 lawvers are matched 
against some 1,300 companies in 114 
cases in their antitrust battle royal. The 
box on page 22 lists all cases now in 
court; actually there are many more 
companies involved than are shown 
in the official listing of the cases b 
name, since the numerous “et al’s”’ 
cover better than 1,000 defendant 
Most of the opponents weren’t picked 
by Sonnett, of course. Some of thi 
cases, in fact, go back 10 years or more 
Good examples are the cases against 
Chrysler Corp. and Ford Motor Co.; 
the auto makers allegedly coerced deal 
ers to use company-favored finance out 
fits. 

Among the _ other j 
against Columbia Gas & Electric Co. 


for allegedly monopolizing the gas bus- 


10-year-cases: 
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Defendant Date Filed Charge 


Abrasive Grain Assn., Dec., 1947 Fixing prices 


et al. 

Affiliated Ladies Ap- June, 1947 
parel Carriers Assn. 

Of the Eastern Area, 

Ine., et al. 

Allegheny-L udlum Jan., 1945 
Steei Corp., et al. 


Conspiracy to control 
delivery service 


Fixing prices 


American Can Co. Aug., 1946 Conditioned leases 
American Meat Insti- June, 1941 Fixing prices 
tute, et al, 

American Optical Co., Sept., 1940 Fixing prices 

et al. 

American Optical Co., July, 1946 Fixing prices 

et al. 


American Petroleum Sept., 1940 Exclusive-dealing con- 
Institute, et al. 
American Society of June, 1947 


Composers, Authors & 


tracts 
Cartel 


Publishers. 

Armour & Co Oct., 1941 Fixing prices 
Armour & Co. Oct., 1942 Market sharing 
Asheville Mica Co., Aug., 1945 Fixing prices 
et al, 


Assn. of American. Aug., 1944 Fixing rates 


Railroads, et al. 


Restraint and monop- 
olization 
Fixing prices 


Automatic Sprinkler July, 1946 
Co. of America, et al. 
Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., et al. 
Bausch & Lomb Op July, 1946 
tical Co., et al. 

Bendix Home Appli- Dec., 1946 
ances, Ine. 

Bendix - Westinghouse Dec., 1947 
Automotive Air Brake 

Co., et al. 

Boston Fruit & Pro- Dee., 1947 
duce Exchange 
Boston Market Termi- 
nal Assn., et al 


Sept., 1940 
Fixing prices 
Monopoly 


Monopoly 


Fixing prices 


Oct., 1946 Conspiracy to restrain 


transportation 


Brake Lining Manu- Aug., 1947 Fixire vrices 

facturers Assn. (3 

cases) 

Catalin Corp. of Apr., 1946 Fixing prices 

America 

Cement Institute, et June, 1945 Fixing prices 

al. 

Chrysler Corp. Nov., 1938 Discrimination by co- 
ercing 

Cloak & Suit Truck- June, 1945 Conspiracy to control 

ing Assn., Ine. delivery 


Columbia Gas & Eleec- Nov., 1938 Restraint and monop- 
olization of trade 
Seeking to prevent 
purchasing 

Hilegal patent license 
agreements 


tric Corp. 
Columbia Steel Co Feb., 1947 
Consolidated Car Dec., 1946 
Heating Co. 


Continental Can Co., Aug., 1946 Conditioned leases 
Ine. 
Cotton Valley Opera- June, 1947 Exclusion agreements 


tors 





Current Status 


Awaiting: trial 


At issue 


Awaiting trial 


Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 


Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 
Gov't evidence suit in, 
pending on defend- 
ants’ objections 
Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 


Awaiting trial 


Awaiting trial 


Indicted 


Trial set for Feb., 
1948 
Awaiting trial 


Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 


Waiting outcome of 
Ford case in Supreme 
Court 

Awaiting trial 


Awaiting defendant's 
action 

Pending in Supreme 
Court 

Awaiting trial 


Trial set for Feb., 
1948 
Awaiting trial 





Defendant 


Cudahy Packing Co. 
De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd 

Diamond Match Co. 


A. B. Dick Co., et al. 


E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., et al. 
Ford Motor Co., et al 


Forestal Land, Tim 
ber & Railway, Ltd., 
et al. 

Gamewell Co., et al 


General Aniline & 
Film Corp., et al. 
General Cable Corp., 
et al, 

General Dyestuffs 
Corp., et al 

General Electric Co., 
et al 


General Electric Co., 
et al. 
General Electric Co., 
et al. 


General Electric Co., 
et al 

General Electrie Co., 
Fried Krupp, et al. 
General Instrument 
Corp., et al. 


General Motors Corp., 
et al. 

State of Georgia vy. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., et al 

William 8S. Gray & 
Son Co., et al. 


Griffith Amusement 
Co., et al 

Imperial Chemicals 
Industry, Ltd., et al. 
Internationa! Fisher- 
men & Allied Workers 
of America, Loeal 36. 
et al 

International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
et al. 

Johnson & Johnson, 
et al 

Rufus Dewitt King, et 
al, 


Date Filed 


Aug., 1941 
Jan., 1945 


May, 1944 


July, 1946 


Dec., 1947 
Nov., 1938 


Dee., 1943 


Nov., 1946 
Dee., 1941 
Jan., 1947 
Dec., 1941 


Mar., 1946 


Dec., 1942 


Jan., 1945 


Aug., 1940 
Oct., 1941 


July, 1946 


Oct., 1940 


June, 1944 


Aug., 1944 


Apr., 1939 


Jan., 1944 


Aug., 1946 


May, 1946 


Nov., 1946 


June, 1944 


Charge 


Fixing prices 
Restraint of trade, 
monopoly 

Cartel and domestic 
price fixing 


Restraints of trade 
and monopoly (2 
suits; 1 civil, 1 crimi- 
nal) 

Monopoly 


Restraint of trade 


International cartel 


Monopoly (2 suits; 1 
civil, 1 criminal) 
International cartel 


Monopoly 
International cartel 


Monopoly, rstraint of 
trade, patent abuses 


Monopoly, restraint of 
trade, patent abuses 
International cartel, 
division of territory, 
patent pooling 
Restraint of trade and 
commerce 
Restraint of 
monopoly 
Fixing prices, monop- 
oly (2 suits; 1 civil, 
1 criminal) 
Restraint of trede 


trade, 


Fixing rates 


Fixing prices, produc- 
tion restrictions and 
allocations 

Tilegal use of buying 
power 

International cartel 


Fixing prices 


Monopoly 


Fixing prices 


Maintaining 2 floor on 
interest rates 


Many of the Big Names in U.S. Business 


Current St 


Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 
Consent deere 
domestic firms } 
except for foreig 
fendants 

Awaiting trial 


Awaiting trial 
Appeal pending in Sy- 
preme Court 
Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 

Trial complete; await- 
ing distriet court de- 
cision 


Awaiting trial 


Awaiting trial 


Awaiting trial 
Awaiting district 
court decision 
Awaiting trial 
Awaiting trial 


Pending in Supreme 
Court 


Awaiting trial 
Awaiting Supreme 
Court decision 
Awaiting trial 
Pending appeal to 9th 
Cireuit Court of Ap- 


peals 


Awaiting trial 


Awaiting trial 


Awaiting trial 





iness in four states; against the movie 


have been charged with keeping egg 


industry to cut the producers loose from _ prices “stabilized”; 

the chains of theaters they own. (2) The Kansas City chapter of the 
The trend away from suits against National Electric Contractors Assn. 

just the industrial behemoths has al- (and certain coentractor-members in 


ready made itself evident. Among the 
“price-busting” cases filed recently by 
Sonnett: 

(1) Twelve egg 


with 
dealers in Boston 
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eliminating 


Springfield, Mo.) have been charged 
competition 
boosting the cost of installing electrical 
equipment in houses. 


and 


e Goals—In their 1948 campaign, An- 
titrust lawyers profess to be tackling a 
monopoly goliath that grows bigger 
every year. Most of all, they say, they 
would like to make headway against: 
(1) The “increase in concentration 
that took place during the war’; and 
(2) The large number of company 
mergers that have taken place recently. 
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Lib 
Gla 
Lin 
Co 

Lin 
al. 

Liq 


Ph 
al. 


Ri 


S| Show Up onthe Pen 


Defendant Date Filed Charge Current Status Defendant Date Filed Charge Current States 
Kroeger Grocery & Jan., 1943 Illegal integration in Awaiting trial Rubber Manufacturers Aug., 1947 Fixing prices, control Awaiting trial 
Baking Co., et al. production, manufac- Assn. Ine., et al of and discrimination 
turing, processing, in distribution 
} A distribution, and sale Safeway Stores, Ine., Jan., 1943 Misuse of integration Trial set for Jan, 
Libbey - Owens - Ford May, 1945 Monopoly Trial set for Feb., et al. in production, manu- 1948 
Glass Co., et al. 1948 facturing, processing 
Linde Air Products May, 1946 Monopoly Trial set for Mar.. distribution, and sale 
Co., et al. 1948 of food 
Line Material Co., et Nov., 1944 Patent pooling, fixing Awaiting Suprem< Schine Chain Thea- Aug., 1939 Acts of the defend- Awaiting decision in 
al. prices Court decision tres, Inc., et al. ants in organizing and Supreme Court 
Liquidometer Corp, Jan., 1946 Division of markets, Awaiting trial operating this chain 
illegal patent agree- violated the Shermar 
ue ments act 
Lumber Products June, 1940 Fixing prices, monop- Awaiting retrial in Deitrich A. Schmitz, Dec., 1941 International cartel Awaiting trial 
Assp., et al. oply District Court et al 
Magnaflux Corp. Dece., 1946 Monopoly Awaiting trial Scophony Corp. of Dec., 1945 Monopoly, interna Awaiting trial 
Milk Haulers & Dairy Feb., 1946 Fixing prices Awaiting trial America, et al tional restraints 
Workers Union, Local Seovill Mfg. Co. July, 1946 Monopoly Awaiting trial 
916, et al. SKF Industries, Ine. July, 1946 Conspiracy to divide Awaiting trial 
Henry 8S. Morgan, et Oct., 1947 Monopoly Awaiting trial world markets and es- 
al. tablish market quotas 
Mortgage Conference Aug., 1946 Fixing rates, rentals, Awaiting trial Standard Oil Co. of — Jan., 1947 Suit challenges legal- Trial set’ for May, 
Assn, of New York, ete, California and Stand- ity of marketing prac- 1948 
et al ard Stations, Ine tices 
National Assn, of Aug., 1947 Fixing rates (civil Awaiting trial Standard Register Co July, 1946 Conditioned leases Awaiting trial 
- Real Estate Boards, suit) Swift & Co. Nov., 1941 Fixing prices Awaiting trial 
et al Swift & Co. Oct., 1942 Market-sharing, fixing Awaiting trial 
National Assn. of  Aug., 1947 Fixing rates (criminal Trial set for Jan., prices 
Real Estate Boards, suit) 1948 Tarpon Springs Dec., 1946 Fixing prices Awaiting trial 
et al. Sponge Exchange, 
National Electrie Dee., 1947 Restraint of trade Awaiting trial Ine., et al. 
Contractors Assn., et Technicolor, Ine. Aug., 1947 Monopoly Awaiting trial 
al. Textile Machine Oct., 1947 Monopoly Awaiting trial 
National Cheese Insti- | Mar., 1942 Fixing prices Awaiting trial panama ‘ , 
tute, et al. pare Roller Bear- July, 1946 International cartel Awaiting trial 
2 eels we : ng Co 
a oe Lines, Apr., 1947 pape = Awaiting trial ates Cirtede & Gin: June, 1946 a heating tout 
tracts and agreements aoe Gm, oply 
United Shoe Machin- Dee., 1947 Monopoly Awaiting trial 
National Lead Co. June, 1944 Patent pooling, inter- Pending on royalty ery Corp 
national cartel settlement p-oceed- U. 8S. Alkali Export Mar., 1944 International cartel, Awaiting decision of 
ings Assn. fixing prices, restraint District Court 
j National Lead Co., et June, 1943 Patent pooling, inter- Awaiting trial of domestic competi- 
al. national cartel tors 
New York Central Mar., 1944 Restraint of trade, Awaiting trial U. S. Gypsum Co. Aug., 1940 Fixing prices On appeal to Supreme 
R. R. Co., et al. monopoly Court 
New York Great At- Feb., 1944 Defendants convicted Pending appeal to 7th U. 8. Pipe & Foundry Oct., 1947 Monopoly, restraint of Awaiting trial 
lantic & Pacific Tea “of violating the Sher- —Cireuit Court of Ap- Co trade 
, Co., et al. man act peals Universal Fastening July, 1946 Monopoly Awaiting trial 
Norma-Hoffman Bear- July, 1946 International cartel Awaiting trial & Button Co. 
ings Corp., et al. Wallace & Tiernan May, 1947 Monopoly Awaiting trial 
Optical Wholesalers May, 1940 Restraint of trade Awaiting trial Co. 
National Assn, Wallace & Tiernan Nov., 1946 Monopoly Awaiting trial 
Owens-Corning Fiber- — sept., 1947 Monopoly Awaiting trial Co. 
glas Corp., et al. Westinghouse Electric Apr., 1945 International cartel Awaiting trial 
Paramount Pictures, July, 1938 Monopoly Pending in Supreme & Mfg. Co 
et al. Court Wet Ground Mica Aug., 1945 Fixing prices, alloca- Awaiting trial 
Permutit Co, July, 1945 International re- Awaiting trial Assn., et al. tion 
straints in industry White-Cap Co May. 1946 Monopoly, restraints Awaiting trial 
Phillips Screw Co., et Jan., 1947 Price-fixing, interna- Awaiting trial of trade 
i al. tional restraint, an il- Wilson & Co., et al. July, 1941 Market-sharing, fixing Awaiting trial 
legal patent structure prices 
Richfield Oil Co. Apr., 1947 Exclusive dealings Awaiting trial Yellow Cab Co. July, 1946 Illegal agreements Awaiting trial 
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TITANIUM PRICE INCREASED 


Du Pont made these price changes, 


Glidden, which processes only the 





anatase grade, increased its price on 
Jan. 1 from 164¢ a |b. to 174¢ a Ib. 
the same as du Pont. 

National Lead hiked the price of its 
pigments on Dec. 1. Its new prices for 
anatase and rutile grades are the same 
as du Pont’s, while its ‘“‘titanox’’ com- 
posite pigments were boosted 4¢ a lb. 


effective Jan. 1: anatase grades, from 
164¢ a lb. to 174¢ a lb.; rutile grades, 
from 184¢ a lb. to 194¢ a Ib.; RY cal" 
titanium calcium pigment from 64¢ 
a lb. to 63¢ a Ib. 

American Cyanamid (Calco) said its 
new prices, also effective Jan. 1, would 
be the same as those of du Pont. 


An industry-wide hike in the price of 
titanium pigments went into effect this 
week. One American processor of the 
7- whitest paint pigment known raised 
its prices on Dec. 1, while the three 
other manufacturers came through this 
week with 1¢-a-lb. price boosts. 
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Distillers Slapped 


They couldn’t agree on a 
voluntary plan to curtail their 
operations. So now they’re stuck 
with a compulsory one. 


Sparrin for competitive advantage 
has got the distillers into a jam. Fail- 
ure to get together on a voluntary plan 
of curtailment, to take effect with the 
end of the 60-day voluntary shutdown 
Christmas day, has got them a compul- 
sory plan. 

It’s true that the order issued this 
week by Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son will expire Jan. 31. But by that 
date Congress is almost sure to have 
enacted legislation to keep the distillers 
on short grain rations through 1948— 
if it doesn’t compel them to shut down 
entirely again until next year’s grain 
supply is in the bag. : 
e Futile—The 60-day shutdown that be- 
gan Oct. 26 was a voluntary one. l'rom 
early December, Anderson tried—with- 
out success—to get together with the 
industry on a voluntary plan for re- 
opening on a curtailed basis. 

Anderson suggested that the indus- 
try limit itself to 2.5-million bushels 
of grain a month. To allocate this 
among companies, he proposed a for- 
mula based equally on historical use and 
on plant capacity. The Distilled Spirits 
Institute countered with a plan to al- 
locate 3.5-million bushels a month on 
the basis of historical use only. The 
two ‘proposals agreed on the four 
months from December, 1946, to 


March, 1947, as the historical base. 
But Publicker Industries, Inc., an- 
nounced that it would not join any 
voluntary plan that gave it less grain, 
proportionately, than Anderson’s pro- 
posal. And Schenley refused to be 
bound by any voluntary agreement 
whatever. 
e New Law—At this point, Congress 
stepped in. On Anderson’s word that 
no voluntary agreement was in pros- 
pect, it tacked an amendment on the 
anti-inflation bill giving him the author- 
ity to limit the use of grain for making 
beverage alcohol—or to prohibit it al- 
together. This week, when the faction- 
ridden industry still had reached no 
agreement, Anderson exercised his new 
authority. 

He issued an order, retroactive to 

Dec. 25, which allows the distillers 
2,450,000 bu. until Feb. 1. Whatever 
grain they have used since the end of 
the shutdown will be counted against 
their quotas. 
e Who Gets What—Anderson’s order 
allocates the grain according to a for- 
mula based two-thirds on historical use 
(the same four months) and one-third 
on present capacity. Publicker will get 
14%, Schenley 13.3%, Seagram 13.1%, 
National 9.5%, and Hiram Walker 
7%. The rest goes to small independ- 
ent distillers. 

By this formula Schenley gains some 
ground over the position it would have 
occupied under Anderson’s original pro- 
posal. And Publicker loses some. ‘That 
proposal would have divvied up the 
grain among the principal distillers 
this way: Publicker, 16.4%; Seagram, 
13.1%; Schenley, 12.5%; National, 
9%; Hiram Walker, 6.5%. 




















New Hotel for Old New England 


The New England Council heard at its re- 
cent annual meeting that it would take a 
stick of dynamite to arouse the region to its 
recreational opportunities. Two weeks later 
the explosion came—in the shape of plans 
for a new, completely modern luxury hotel 
for Cape Cod’s Hyannis. The 200-room 
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Egleston Village breaks with New England 
tradition in design. There'll be no room 
for “rocking-chair brigades” since there are 
no porches; sun balconies take their place. 
Cabana colonies offer less expensive rooms. 
William Davies designed the hotel for Car) 
Holm of Boston’s Viking Restaurant. 





State Finds Income Tax 
Solves Financial Woes 


Two developments last week showed 
the cure-all power of an income tax 
for ailing state finances (BW —Dec.27 
’47,p26): 

Iowans were enjoying news of a cut 
in their state income tax—made possi- 
ble by unexpectedly high returns. 

Michiganders were contemplating an 

income tax as the only way of balanc- 
ing their state budget. 
@ lowa Tax Cut—Iowa has had an in- 
come tax since 1942, but never has 
collected more than 50% of the full 
rate. With the full rate slated to go 
into effect this year, the state legislature 
passed a new law that cuts the tax to 
three-fourths of the old rate and _ in- 
creases personal deductions 50%. 

The new tax is a compromise be- 
tween that wanted by those favoring 
the full rate and that urged by those 
wanting to continue the 50% cut. 

A whopping treasury surplus made 
the slash possible. The rate now ranges 
from three-fourths of 1% on the first 
$1,000 to 3.75% on $5,000 and over. 
e Michigan Problem—Meantime the 
Michigan Tax Study Commission ad- 
mitted that a state income tax law was 
about the only way to solve the state’s 
financial troubles. 

A tax diversion amendment, which 
went into effect last year, is credited 
with causing Michigan’s budget trou- 
bles. The amendment calls for cities 
to get one-third of revenue raised by 
a 3% sales tax. Another 44% goes to 
the education system. The education 
portion is so rigged that if collections 
shrank, schools might get much more 
than their 44% so that the diversion 
might eat up the entire sales tax. 


TRADE-IN SUIT, ROUND 2 


The contestants in the Sol A. Dann 
vs. General Motors Corp. trade-in fight 
were in their corners this week, scan- 
ning the results of round 2. That round 
left the score one-to-one. 

Attorney Dann walked away with 
the first round in the Detroit Common 
Pleas Court. Now a Circuit Court has 
reversed that decision. 

Dann originally sued G.M. on a 
charge that he had been forced to ac- 
cept $800 as a trade-in price for his 
1941 Buick when it was worth $1,000. 
The Common Pleas Court awarded him 
a compromise $100 in damages. The 
Circuit Court disagreed; it ruled that 
Dann failed to prove his case, and it 
assessed him $40 court costs. 

But attorney Dann is a determined 
man. Round No. 3 (appeal to the 
Michigan Supreme Court) may still be 
in the offing. 
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Small Car Builder Tries Again 


Latest entry in the small-car field: The 
two-cylinder Towne Shopper. Unveiled re- 
cently in Los Angeles, it is listed to sell at 
$595 f.0.b. San Diego. 

The Towne Shopper is the third small-car 
try by its builder, S$. A. Williams, The 
first two, which didn’t make the production- 
line grade, were Bobbi Kar and Electrakar. 
To build this one, Williams has organized 
the International Motor Car Co., with an 
assembly plant at San Diego. He calls his 
latest an “ideal second car for the average 
American family,” is also aiming it at the 
export market. 

The new car, largely subcontracted, has a 
rear engine; in front, there’s a handy space 
to stow packages. According to Williams, it 


will get 45 to 50 mi. to a gallon of gas. It 
is all aluminum except the axles, bearings, 
springs, bumpers, and steering column. 

International is wholly owned by Wil- 
liams. It was financed by him and J. D. 
Carter. Carter, former Bobbi chairman, is 
sales vice-president. Dealers will buy an 
exclusive territory and one demonstrator for 
$1,500. International says it plans to have 
1,000 dealers, already has 50 signed up. 
Dealers cars are now in production; goal for 
next spring: 100 daily. 

Twelve years ago Williams was a dish- 
washer in a San Diego restaurant. Out of his 
savings he bought that restaurant, then sev- 
eral more. He sold out in 1945, put the 
proceeds into the small-car business. 





G. E Takes a Swing at Prices 


Cuts list prices of many consumer items 3% to 10%. Also 
reduces quotations on components sold to other manufacturers. 
Says labor and government must play ball if cuts are to stick. 


Towering prices took a lusty wallop 
this week: General Electric Co. ordered 
price reductions ranging from 3% to 
10% on a long list of consumer items 
and appliance components. 

The cuts average somewhat more 
than 5% on products representing close 
to $1-billion worth of annual business 
at the consumer level. 

The G.E. action is more than a sim- 
ple price cut taken in ordinary times. 
It comes at a time when the general 
price trend is up; when new wage de- 
mands are in the offing; when produc- 
tion of most consumer durables may be 
Slashed to make room for output of 
items on the European aid list. 
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The price reductions, effective im- 
mediately, mean different things to dif- 
ferent people. Here’s how: 


FOR CONSUMERS, dollar-and-cents sav- 
ings on purchases of electric irons, 
refrigerators, and a host of other 

things. Reason: The cuts are on the 

list prices. 


FOR DEALERS, less dollar profit on each 
such item. Reason: Their percentage 
of discount from the list prices re- 
mains the same while the list prices 
go down. 


FOR G.E: EMPLOYEES, a lesser chance 
of getting wage boosts. Reason: The 


company says it can maintain the 

new prices only if labor costs do not 

go up. 

FOR G.E. STOCKHOLDERS, a smaller hope 
for higher dividends. Reason: The 
lower paw tags on company prod- 
uct will cut profit margins—at least 
until costs can be lowered. 

FOR UNCLE SAM, a warning to go slow 
with any plans to impose severe ra- 
tioning or allocations programs. Rea 
son: The company claims such steps 
could distort the materials situation 
to the point that prices could not 
be held. 

e What’s Covered—The price reduc- 
tions apply to many electrical appli- 
ances. The list includes home radio 
and television receivers; oil and gas fur- 
naces; self-contained air conditioners, 
and water coolers; electric refrigerators 
and ranges; home vacuum cleaners; au- 
tomatic blankets; electric irons; auto- 
matic dishwashers; garbage disposers; 
electric clocks; mixers; coffee makers; 
waffle irons; grills and heating pads. 

Also affected are prices on component 
parts which G.E. supplies to an ap- 
— manufacturers. These include 
ractional horsepower motors, ballasts 
for fluorescent lamps, timers, spe- 
cialty transformers, small capacitors, 
time switches, thermostats, and appli- 
ance controls. 

e What’s Not Covered—Not affected at 

this time are prices on lamps or capi- 

tal goods. 

Regarding capital goods, such as big 
motors and transformers, the company 
made two points in its announcement: 

(1) All items produced in 1948 will 
go to fill orders that were placed in prior 
years at prices that are below current 
evels; 

(2) A recent apparatus price policy 
provides for a variation of 20% up or 
down on goods currently booked; this 
gives protection against abnormal risks 
involved in booking business several 
years ahead. 

e Invitation to Industry—C. E. Wilson, 

president of G.E., says he hopes similar 

action will be taken by other companies. 

Industry must take the initiative in re- 

versing the inflationary spiral, he be- 

lieves. 

His theory: If the price cutting ac- 
tion becomes contagious, it will mean 
lower prices for the goods that G.E. 
purchases. This would enable G.E. to 
follow through with further price cuts, 
Wilson promises. 

e Other Efforts—G.E.’s poke at high 

prices is the first major effort to buck 

the inflationary spiral since last spring. 

Ford and International Harvester in- 

stituted price cuts then. But later on 

they were wiped out, because of rising 
costs. 

“We decided this is the time to take 
the plunge,” says Wilson. 
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Taconite Project 


Work to begin in summer 
on huge harbor for Reserve 
Mining's iron-ore extracting 


operation in Minnesota. 


Work will begin this summer on a 
harbor on the north shore of Lake Supe- 
rior near Beaver Bay, Minn.—the first 
step in a huge project to extract iron 
ore from taconite, the low-grade, ore- 
bearing rock of the Mesabi Range (BW 
—Apr.19'47,p21). The harbor, to cost 
from $8-million to $10-million, will be 
large enough for eight 20-ton ore bridges 
and will accommodate up to six Great 
Lakes ore freighters. 

The harbor is the first step in the 
taconite project of the Reserve Mining 
Co. of Cleveland. This company, man- 
aged by Oglebay-Norton & Co. of 
Cleveland, is owned by Wheeling Stéel 
Corp., American Rolling Mill Co., 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., and Mon- 
treal Mining Co. 
¢ Building Plans—Present plans call for 
building a plant to extract iron ore from 
magnetic taconite, with a capacity of 
2.5-million tons of iron ore a year. This 
means processing about 7.5-million tons 
of taconite. Cost of such a plant is esti- 
mated at $50-million—not counting the 
harbor, or a railroad to carry the tacon- 
ite from Reserve's Mesabi holdings 
about 45 miles from the plant. (iven- 
tual aim of the company 1s to produce 
5-million tons of iron ore a year. The 
construction of such a plant would cost 
$80-million.) 

It will take 

ready for construction of the plant itself. 
Completion is at least five years away. 
How rapidly it actually goes into opera 
tion depends on how fast high-grade ore 
reserves are depleted—and on how de- 
mand holds up. 
e Testing Plant—Iron ore from the pro- 
posed taconite-processing plant will be 
practically flour fine. So Pelletizing En- 
terprise has been formed to decide on 
the best size in which to collect the 
powdered ore. For its tests, a $500,000 
pilot plant with 175 to 200 tons daily 
capacity will be built near American 
Rolling Mi))’s Ashland {Ky.) blast fur- 
naces. It’s expected to be in operation 
Jate this year. Here Adirondack iron 
ore will be ground to as fine a powder 
as the ore that will come out of the 
taconite-processing plant. Then the iron 
ore will be pebbled or balled under 
heat and tried out in the Armco fur- 
naces. 

Many of the owners of Reserve Min- 
ing are sharing in the cost of build- 
ing the pilot plant. Other ore and steel 
producers are also expected to join in 


the project. 


about two years to get 
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NEW CHECKER, delivered to New York, sells for $2,205 to fleet operators, for $2,370 
to individual owners, Fleets rent tires, individuals buy tires, spare wheel, extras 


More Taxicabs 


Checker Cab hopes to ease 
urban demand with streamlined 
new models; also plans to get 


into the passenger-car field. 


There’s relief in sight for operators of 
battered, metropolitan taxicab fleets. 
U'he relief—in the shape of new, stream- 
lined cabs—is scheduled to begin reach- 
ing New York by nnd month. 
e200 for New York—Checker Cab 
Mfg. Corp. says it hopes to put at least 
200 new cabs (through subsidiary Par- 
melee ‘Transportation Co.) on the 
streets of New York by the end of the 
month. Later, there’]] be new models 
for Chicago, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, others. 

The new Checker cab, made in Kala- 

mazoo, Mich., has the seating capacity 
of a seven-passenger car. It carries five 
persons in the rear compartment. De- 
spite this large inside dimension, the 
cab has the maneuverability that’s so 
dear to the hackman’s heart. 
@ Dimensions—\Wheelbase is 124 in., 
compared with a 130-in. wheelbase on 
previous models. ‘The mode) measures 
206 in. bumper-to-bumper, has a turn- 
ing radius of 2)} ft. 

Checker expects these features to help 
it get into a new market: medium-sized 
cities with a preference for medium- 
sized cabs. By midsummer Checker 
hopes to have caught up with urban de- 
mand so that it can fan out into this field. 
@ Leaf Springs—The new Checker con- 
tinues to be the only cab built specifi- 
cally for rough urban use. One fea- 
ture is the return to leaf springs at the 
front, in place of independent knee- 
action suspension. Cab operators show 
a preference for the leaf springs after 
experience with both types, said 
Checker in explaining its switch. In the 
opinion of boosters, leaf springs are 


tougher. 


New cars off the line at Kalamazoo 

were first shown about a month ago. 
Production on them is sold out through 
this spring. 
e New Sales Outlets—After the cab mat 
ket begins to thin out, Checker has a 
new idea up its sleeve. It will modify 
the taxi for use either as a salesman’s 
Car Or aS a seven-passenger automobile. 
Checker hopes that such a policy will 
up volume and stabilize production. B« 
fore the war short-term taxicab produc 
tion runs were followed~by long shut 
downs, 

While Checker has been slow in x 
turning to production, other cab makers 
have profited (passenger car companies 
that build special adaptations of their 
vehicles). Part of the output of Chevro 
let, Ford, Plymouth, DeSoto, Packard, 
and others has gone into taxi fleet and 
individual sales. As a result, most metro 
politan fleets are making a comeback 
from the war-years which saw the bulk 
of cabs in use on the verge of collapse 
(BW-—Jan.12’46,p32). 
¢ Good Deliveries—Taxi operators have 
been able to get fairly good deliveries 
from dealers for two reasons: (1) They 
have done business with them in the 
past and are consequently old custom 
ers; (2) more important, taxi buyers are 
reglar buyers, In the cities they r 
place cabs once a year, sometimes more 
often. Auto dealers looking toward the 
Jong range want to keep such repeaters 
on their books. 


AWARD TO LITCHFIELD 


The National Assn. of Public Rela- 
tions Counsel this week named Paul W. 
Litchfield to receive the 1947 Public 
Relations Award. 

‘The award is made every year for the 
“g.eatest contribution, through public 
relations, to the national welfare.” 
Litchfield, chairman of the board of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., was 
chosen primarily because of his com- 
pany’s radio program, ““(he Greatest 


Story Ever Told”—Bible dramatized. 
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Quality Oiltight Push Buttons 


FOR TROUBLE-FREE MOTOR CONTROL 


Here is the latest development in oiltight push buttons, 
These new Allen-Bradley buttons are made especially for ma- 
chine tool service. They have flexible diaphragms that pre- 
vent oil seepage into the contact mechanism, This construc- 
tion assures long, trouble-free push-button performance. 

A-B oiltight push buttons are attractive in design, and 
come in many forms and contact arrangements. Let us send 
you Bulletin No. 800 T, which tells the complete story. 


Multiple-but- Allen-Bradley Company 


iltigh 
pence ar ne ag 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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These materials were industrial infants five years 


ago. They have suddenly come of age. Even those. 


of us who nursed them along are amazed at how 
for they have already gone. Today almost every- 
body benefits from Silicones in his every day living. 
For example, Dow Corning Silicones are now being 
used in every new cor on the road, and in the 
automotive industry a new material must justify its 
cost to a fraction of a cent by increasing life or 
improving performance. 

For Example; DC 200 Fluid domps vibrations of 
ammeters, gas gauges, speedometers, to give you 
more accurate readings— winter or summer. 

For Example: DC 200 Fluid makes practical for 
the first time a viscous torsional vibration damper 
for automobiles and diesel engine crankshafts, 
(DC Silicone Fluids have less tendency to thin out 
at high temperatures or to thicken at low tempera- 
tures than any other liquids usable for this purpose.) 
For Example: DC Silicone Fivid, an ingredient of 
many heavy duty motor oils, stops foaming of the 
oil in the crankcase. 

For Example: DC Silicone Fluid is used to prevent 
silking and flooding of some automotive finishes. 
For Example: DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 
simplifies production and improves quality of tires, 
mats, and other mechanical rubber parts. 

These Silicone Fivids are only one of the forms in 
which DC Silicones are made. Many other automo- 
tive uses for DC Silicones are under development 
—Silastic* for gaskets, Silicone Greases for perma- 
nent lubrication, Silicone Resins for electrical insu- 
lation and for longer lasting protective coatings. 
Silicones have been ii commercial production at 
Dow Corning for nearly five years. They are 
basically different materials and often give un- 
expected advantages that can be discovered only 
by trying them. We have helped put them to work 
at a variety of jobs in industries of nearly every 
kind. Additional information and engineering 
assistance are available, Telephone the branch 


office nearest you or write for Catalog GI-6. 
*TRADEMARK FOR DOW CORNING SILICONE RUBBER 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ Cleveland « Los Angeles 


Toronto © London © Paris © Stockhoim © Oslo 
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Black Light Spots Trouble 


Some materials light up under ultraviolet rays; others can 
be treated with a solution of a fluorescent substance. Thus, impurities 
and imperfections will show up plainly under an ultraviolet lamp. 


Industry’s invisible helper is branch- 
ing out. “Black light” for some time 
has been an important aid in the de- 
sign of highly stressed parts such as 
turbine blades and grinding tools. To- 
day it is taking on new jobs in the food, 
electrical, woodworking, plastic, and 
ceramic fields. 
© What It Is—“Black light” consists 
of light radiations with a wavelength 


in the ultraviolet range beyond the 
visible spectrum. Two separate bands 


have been found most effective for in- 
spection purposes; scientists rate them 
at 2,500 Angstrom units and 3,600 
Angstrom units. 

Such invisible light is applied by in- 
dustry in two basic ways. One uses the 
inherent property of some substances 
to send back visible rays when subjected 
to black light. In the other, a special 
substance that glows under black Light 
is added: to the material to spot de- 
fects. 
e® Food Testing—In the first category, 
invisible light is helping the food in- 
dustry in several ways. For example, 
the excrement of animals is highly 
fluorescent. Several ‘bakeries are-now ex- 
amining raw materials and baked goods 
with light to spot such contamination. 

Another example: Vitamins, while 
valuable health elements, are often un- 
pleasant to the taste in concentrated 
form. The concentrate is fluorescent; 
hence plack ight will discover undis- 
tributed particles. (Concentrated vita- 
mins and rodent excrement reflect light 
of different colors; so there is no danger 
of confusing the two in testing.) 

Again: Nuts infested with worms can 
be separated from sound nuts by using 


black light: the worms light up. The 
candy industry, particularly, is using 
this application. 

e Oil Suspension—The other technique 
—addition of a special fluorescent sub- 
stance which glows under black light— 
is gaining wider and wider acceptance. 
It is basic to many kinds of nondestruc- 
tive testing (BW-Jul.6°46,p50). 

In testing machine parts and other 
solid pieces, the fluorescent material 
is suspended in oil; the part is then 
dipped in the mixture. This “pen- 
treat” method is used, for instance, 
for inspecting gas-turbine blades: Under 
black light, the liquid shows up tiny 





CRACKS on carbide-tipped tools treated 
with fluorescent liquid glow in black light 


surface cracks which would cause fail- 
ure in service. The same technique is 
used to inspect carbide grinding tools 
for flaws (picture, above). 

In the electrical field, oil-filled capac- 
itors é (condensers) are examined under 
the light. Some such oils are themselves 
fluorescent; a fluorescent material is 
added to other types for the test. Thus, 


even the smallest oil seepage is easily 


’ detected. 


eA Glue-Tracer—In the woodworking 
field, cabinetmakers are finding that 
black light can save rejects. Paper-thin 
glue lines are hard to detect on freshly 
sanded furniture; but they stand out as 
ugly streaks after the finish is applied. 
With black light the defect can be 
found before finishing. 

Furniture manufacturers are adding 
a little of the penetrant to the glue be- 
fore application. Then, under inspec- 
tion with black light, even a slight 
trace of glue can be seen. This tech- 
nique is eliminating many costly re- 
finishing jobs. Users say the penetrant 
doesn’t affect the adhesive properties 
of the glue. 

Ceramics and plastics are difficult to 
inspect. But industrial parts made of 
these materials must be crack-free. The 
penetrant technique is valuable for such 
inspections. Hence, black light testing 
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Built with the famous TAPER-LOCK 


bushing (patented). 


Available from stock in a wide range 
of standard bores. No reboring! 


Fastens to shaft with the firmness of a 


shrunk-on fit. 


Easy on—easy off. Can be disconnect- 
ed without moving coupled machines. 


Compact design occupies minimum 
space on shaft. Safe! No projecting parts. 


“Pin Type” design with oak tanned sole 
leather center disc provides flexibility, 
resiliency and strength. 


Made of close grained semi-steel and 
machined all over to insure balance 
and true running. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


Copyright, 1948, Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


of Mishawaka, Ind. 


It’s new! It’s different! A packaged 


Flexible Coupling. . . available from 
stock . . . and ready to install without 


reboring. It's another Dodge devel- 
opment for mechanical power trans- 
mission that saves time, cuts cost} 


* Trade Mark Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 


CALL THE TRANSMISSIONEER 


(or write the factory) for complete 
bulletin on this newest Dodge 
contribution to better mechanical 
transmission of power. The Trans- 
missioneer— your local Dodge dis- 
tributor—is a factory trained spe- 
cialist. Look for his name under 
“Power Transmission Equipment’ 
in your classified phone book. 








FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 








Ask LAWRENCE 


ice) send VOU ad COP 





Many Businesses 
Have Prospered 
As a Result Of 
Ideas Expressed 
In This New 
Free Book 








32 pages of 
helpful information 
about borrowing on your 
inventory to provide 
more working capital 





[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
(COMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO Ii, CALIF, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm St., Dept. B-12 72 Wall St., Dept. B-42 


CHICAGO, 2, ILL. 
1 N. LaSalle St., Dept. B-12 
Los Angeles * Boston * Philadelphia « Pittsburgh * Buffalo 
Cleveland «+ Cincinnati * Kansas City + St. Lovis + Atlanta 
Charlotte * Jacksonville * New Orleans * Houston * Dallas 
Denver * Phoenix + Seattle * Portland + Stockton ¢ Fresno 
Washington, D.C. «© Manila, P.I. 
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of plastic moldings “or electrical use, 
and of ceramic spark-plug insulators, 
especially for use in aircraft, are routine 
today. 

e Suppliers—General Electric and West- 
inghouse are major manufacturers of 
black-light lamps and bulbs. In addi- 
tion, there are several companies that 
will engineer complete installations for 
industrial users. Among these: Black 





ORDEAL BY ICE for lubricators 


Light Products, Inc., Chicago; Stroblite 
Co., New York; Magnaflux Corp., Chi 


cago. 


RESEARCH IN BRICKS 


How can age-old items like bricks and 
tile be improved? How can technical 
advances be put to use in making them? 
By this week, seven universities and the 





TEST TUBE study of oil 


Odd Jobs for Petroleum Researchers 


Research laboratories talk a pretty polyglot 
language nowadays. At Cities Service Co.’s 
laboratory in Hillside, N. J., you will still 
find oil tested in a test tube (upper right). 
But even with oils, employees pull a few 
tricks. Thus, to see how well a lubricating 
oil worked, they put it in a watch that was 
frozen in a block of ice (upper left). The 
watch kept time, despite chilly surroundings. 

Not all is oil around the laboratory. One 
job you mightn’t expect: working on a gas 
detector (lower left} for a submarine. 


Through a magnifying glass a researcher 








GAS DETECTOR for underseas craft 


slips a tiny glass tube over an infinitesimal 
platinum alloy wire. The filament reacts to 
hydrogen, starts a message to the recording 
dial to signal the presence of poisonous 
gases. 

Then there’s a combustion machine that 
will give you a light from its own cigarette 
(lower right). It was developed to help dis- 
cover how much unburned residue is left in 
the exhaust of cars. The “lungs” of the 
device suck air. When it exhales, a filter 
tape intercepts the exhaust and retains the 
solid content. 





MACHINE smokes its own 
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woven, pressure 
duck. Tube, friction, pes 
cover provide maximum heat 
‘resistance. - 





How the Republic Rubber Distributor can 


save you money on Maintenance Supplies 


R ONE IN 
REPUBLIC'S FINE POINT POLICY 


A line of rubber items 
sufficiently complete to permit 
effectively supplying the 
requirements of the 
trade solicited. 


Ser eas tS 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
Lee Deluxe 


Whom do you call when an unforeseen break- 
down occurs that may stop your production many 
hours, days, or even weeks? It’s your distributor 
of industrial supplies. Since he carries a big in- 
ventory of items for not one but many companies, 
he usually has just what you need to restore your 
costly production operations. He delivers the 
critical item on the spot immediately. 

Take the distributor of Republic Rubber belting, 
hose, packing and 1001 other items into your 
confidence. He will stock your special mainte- 
nance needs at no cost to you. He will be a better 
safeguard for you against unforeseen, critical 
hours of emergency repair. Don't wait for a serious 
breakdown before making this arrangement. Do 
it now; you'll be glad you did. 





/ MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS BY > 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
. DIVISION, 


ee oe ee ee Bet oV-t $4 O 8 














CORPORATION ... YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Tires & Tubes, Conshohocken, Pa. 








SLY 


PIONEERS AND 
LEADERS IN 


DUST CONTROL 


SLY Dust Collector 6m roof at Pinkerton 
Tebacco Co. plont. 





Tobacco cleaning machines with dust 
pipes fo Collecior. 


@ In its modern plant at Toledo, the 
Pinkerton Tobacco Company cleans and 
stems tobacco for sweetened scrap chew- 
ing tobacco. This would be a dusty oper- 
ation—"“air washing” the tobacco leaves 
—were it not for the SLY Dust Collector. 


Suction pipes connected to each cleaning 
and separating machine carry off dust 
blown from the leaves ‘along with small, 
unusable tobacco particles to the SLY 
Dust Collector on the roof. The result is 
(1) improved quality of product (2) re- 
duced manpower requirements for plant 
clean-up (3) dust-free working conditions. 


Sly Dust Control Systems 
cre used to control more 
than 100 kinds of dusts in 
all kinds of manufacturing 
operations. Ask for Bulle- 
tin 98 and tell us your 
dust problem. Our ex- 
perience with thou- 
sands of installations is 
at your disposal. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
PIONEERS in Industrial Dust Control 
Representatives in New York « Chicago « St. Louis 
Philadelphia « Minneapolis +« Birmingham 
Cincinnati « Los Angeles « Rochester « Toronto 
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Harmonica Merry-Go-Round 


A turntable assembly line has stepped up 
the production tempo at Philadelphia’s 
Harmonic Reed Corp. Solving the problem 
of assembling plastic and metal harmonica 
parts with adhesive, the machine cuts as- 
sembly time on mouth organs from 14 min. 
to 2 min. Previously parts were joined with 
six rivets. But frequent cracking and bulging 
of the plates pushed the reject rate as high 


as 10%. Now all the operator has to do is 
put the lower reed rack in a clamp. She then 
applies adhesive to the reed, puts on the top 
section, and closes the clamp, then repeats 
the process at the next station on the turn- 
table. The table has 12 assembly stations. 
When the turntable completes its spin, the 
finished’ harmonica is removed from the 
clamp. Rejects have been cut to 1%. 





National Bureau of Standards were turn- 
ing their research spotlights on the prob- 
lem. Also taking an active interest in 
the results is the Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts Institute of Washington. 

The studies are being made with the 
aid of a grant from the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Dept. of Commerce. 
Research will cover: 

(1) Strength and design of tile-con- 
crete beams; 

(2) Effect of texture on bond be- 
tween brick and mortar; 

(3) Moisture-resisting properties of 
structural facing tile; 

(4) Methods of making modular 
sizes of brick from soft clay; 

(5) Use of de-aired clay in making 
brick and tile; and 

(6) Development of 
structural clay products. 


lightweight 


SKF PUSHES JET BEARINGS 
Antifriction bearings for aircraft gas 
jet turbines will be streaming out of 
SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia plant 
in more numbers during the next few 
months. According to R. R. Zisette, 


general sales manager, turbine-powered 
aircraft are now one of the most impor 
tant of the markets for ball and roller 
bearings. 

An intense engineering program aimed 
at developing new and improved types 
of bearings for such service is now under 
way. SKF is working with Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Pratt & Whitney, Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, deLaval, 
and other engine makers on the project. 


PS 


Bakelite Corp. expects to wind up the 
biggest plastics-manufacturing expan- 
sion program in its 37-year history in 
1948. The company, a unit of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., expects to 
finish its program of building three new 
plants, expanding three present ones. 

A library of rabber technology will be 
set up at the University of Akron, this 
month. The library is sponsored by the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry of the 
American Chemical Society. A com 
mittee representing leading companies 
in the rubber and chemical industries 
will service the setup. 
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Cushions High Impact 
Loads — Century 40 horsepower Select the 
SCT motor slows down, cushions the 
Right CENTURY MOTOR 


impact of shearing or forming. 
To Provide Carefree Performance 
= Continuous Production 


i. three applications shown here are typical of the 
many types of machines for which Century motors supply 
dependable power—day after day. 


Regardless of the load requirements or surrounding 
atmospheric hazards, there is a correct Century motor 
that will keep your machines on the job. 


Throughout their wide range of types and sizes Century 
motors are ruggedly built. Rigid frames, accurately ma- 
chined feet, large shafts, accurate alignments, adequate 
ventilation system and good mechanical and electrical 
balance—all contribute to their outstanding performance. 


Century Splash Proof, Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled and 
Explosion Proof frames protect your production against 
shutdowns caused by hazardous atmospheres. 


Century motors are built in a wide range of types in 
sizes from 1/6 to 400 horsepower to provide top perform- 
ance to meet every electric power application. 


Specify Century motors for all your electric power 
requirements. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street « St. Louis 3, Missouri 











DESIGNED TO 


@ Now, as the crude block gains 
symmetry, an error in placing the 
chisel... too much force on the 
mallet... would waste all—time, 
labor, materials. But the Stone- 
carver works swiftly and confident- 
ly, relying on the deft skill and 
infinite patience he has acquired 
through years of experience. He 
hastens to create another object 
of perfection that will endure 
through the ages. 

In the field of industrial power 
transmission, the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company’s friction clutches, hy- 


draulic drives, and air-actuated 


r wil a(bise 
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CLUTCHES AMO/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
\7% 





clutches haye established recogni- 
tion for lasting performance... 
simplicity of design .. . long-wear- 
ing qualities. These features of the 
Twin Disc line are the results of 
specialized engineering and manu- 
facturing know-how, accumulated 
within the Company for more 
than 29 years. 

This store-house of knowledge 
is available to you in solving your 
power transmission problems. 
Write for the recommendations 
of Twin Disc engineers. 


Twin Disc CLutcuH Company, Racine, Wise. 
Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois 


Hydraulic 
Power Take-off Torque Converter 
bow Je Machine Too! 
Clutch 


TRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 











NEW PRODUCTS 





Glass “Lumber” 


Prest-Glass, a laminated glass and 
plastic building material, can be nailed 
or stapled without cracking or splinter- 
ing. It shapes to fit curved surfaces, is 
elastic enough to snap back to original 
form after bending or distortion. 

Reportedly noncombustible, the ma- 
terial also “‘resists mildew and rot.” It 
is said to show no measurable change in 
size under temperatures ranging from 
—100 F to 350 F. Soap and water will 
clean it. 

The material comes in opaque ‘or 
translucent panels of varying widths, 
and in heights up to 8 ft. It is made in 
15 colors, with either dull or glossy fin- 
ishes. Prest-Glass, Inc., 8 E. 12th St., 
New York, is the manufacturer. 


e Availability: spring, 1948. 


Motor Slicker 


A “raincoat” that keeps moisture and 
dirt away from the ignition of auto- 
mobiles and trucks has been developed 
by Chrysler Corp., Detroit. The shield- 
ing comes in a kit, is said to prevent 
stalling after heavy rains or wash jobs. 

Mounting bases for the coverings act 
both as spark plug gaskets and as To 
to keep water away From the plugs. The 
covers are synthetic rubber, fit over the 
bases like raincoats to keep out mois- 
ture. Distributor-cap nipples and a flexi- 
ble plastic ignition coil also come with 
the kit. Chrysler calls the shielding 
MoPar Evr-Dry, sells it through dealers 
and garages. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Small Fire Spotter 


A tiny fire detector for aircraft has 
been developed by Control Products, 
Inc., 306 Sussex St., Harrison, N. J. 
Over-all length is about 3 in.; weighj, 
ag, mf 1 oz. 

‘he unit sets off an alarm signal 
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within five seconds after exposure to a 
direct flame of 2,000 F. Vibration will 
not cause false alarms; heat alone closes 
the circuit contacts, setting off the 
alarm. 

The detector is built in a welded case, 
hermetically sealed to protect contact 
points and other elements from dirt and 
corrosion. Mechanical design uses a 
minimum of moving parts. 

e Availability: immediate. 





MULTILIFT. 


MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 
MULTIPIN;SH MFG CO 
DETROIT. 708A 
: eu | 


Hand Magnet 


Handling steel parts, nails, and bolts 
is easy with a light-weight adjustable 
hand magnet manufactured by Multi- 
finish Mfg Co., 2116 Monroe Ave., De- 
troit 7. The unit can be worked with 
one hand, will lift weights up to 15 Ib. 
A finger-tip lever releases the load. 

The unit is self-powered, requires no 
current or batteries. An aluminum and 
stainless steel case houses its two 4-in. 
Alnico magnets. Over-all dimensions are 
3x 54x 8 in. Weight is 33 Ib. 


e Availability: immediate. 


P. 3. 


Electric cord plug is designed so that 
wires enter at the side of the plug 
rather than at the front. Cords can 
thus be kept flush against the wall. The 
maker, Neoline, Inc., 130 S. Hewitt St., 
Los Angeles 12, calls it the Neoplug 
“100.” 

Button-maker kit will cover metal 
buttons with fabrics to match any dress. 
John Dritz & Sons, 79 Madison Ave., 
New York City, makes it. 
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The Quality that 
Keeps Customers 
Friendly 


The extra strength, uniform size 
@ Kraft Grocery Bags 







and Sacks and full weight of Gaylord Kraft 
a Bags a Shs are liked by 


@ Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Boxes 


@ Folding Catons 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 
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Is your 
WIRE PROBLEM 
different? 


The advantages of PWC insulation 

are so important, and the PWC line 

of wire, cable and cord sets so broad 
? that many manufacturers can econ- 
a by standardizing on regular 
g§ PWC lines. 


If on the other hand, you have a wire 
problem that’s really a Tartar, take 
it to PWC engineering! The largest 
exclusive maker of plastic insulated 
wireand cable has done some amazing 
things with plastic for many of 
America’s famous manufacturers. 


| That’s because PWC engineers have 
‘| more with which to work — the full 
4 range of dielectric strength, tough- 
ness, resistance to abrasion, chemicals 
and aging, economy of space, all are 
available in plastic. 












Have you looked into plastic wire 
and cable for your products? 





PLASTIC WIRE & CABLE CORP. 


401 East Main Street 
Jewett City, Connecticut 


Flexible Cords - Mutilple Conductors - Telephone 
Wires - Radio Wires - Power Cable - Cord Sets 
Building Wire - Apparatus and Machine Tool Wire 
Coaxial Cable - Shielded Cables 

Special Purpose Wire and Cable 
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MARKETING 





LIFO Makes the Grade 


Bureau of Internal Revenue agrees to let retailers use the 
last-in-first-out method of inventory valuation. Purpose of device. 
to exclude paper profit or loss on inventory from income statement. 


To the confusion that reigns in the 

department store world after the Christ- 
mas madhouse, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue last week added its mite: a 
proposed revision in retail tax account- 
ing. The bureau is liberalizing its stand 
on last-in-first-out methods of valuing 
inventories for income tax purposes. 
e What LIFO Is—LIFO is an account- 
ing method designed to minimize the 
fluctuations in the value of inventory. 
It keeps a part of the paper profit or 
loss on inventory, which results solely 
from price changes, from showing in a 
company’s income. 

In ordinary first-in-first-out account- 
ing, a seller assumes that*the first items 
he stocked are the first ones sold. Thus, 
in a time of rising prices, he deducts 
less than replacement cost from gross 
sales when he figures his profit. But in 


LIFO he assumes that the last items 
stocked are the first sold. This means 


that he more nearly deducts full 1 
placement value from gross sales, keeps 
paper profits from inflating his income 
statement. 

The LIFO method of valuation was 
authorized by Congress back in 1935; 
but the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
consistently held to regulations which 
made application of the method im 
possible for most stores. It accepted 
LIFO for individual items, but refused 
to let the stores apply it by groups of 
items or by departments. 
¢ Court Ruling—Recently the U. S. Tax 
Court, ruling in favor of Hutzler Bros. 
Co., held that the position of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue was un- 
tenable. But, although it O.K.’d the use 
of LIFO by department stores, it did 
not prescribe any standards for applying 
it. The court did say that the grouping 
of goods by classes under the retail in- 
ventory method necessarily involves the 





Scaled to Match the Rising Food Curve 


Rising meat prices keep the butcher busy 
figuring how much to charge his customers. 
It’s especially hard because many prices have 
moved above the range provided on the 
scale wheel that. shows the weight and the 
total cost at a variety of prices per pound. 
Toledo Scale Co. has brought out its new 
Duplex wheel chart (above) to help lick 
the problem. Charts used to compute bills 


up to 60¢ a lb. Now a quick look will tell a 
merchant his price for anything up to 95¢ 
a lb.—on amounts up to 24 lb. For delica- 
tessens, which usually sell less meat at 
higher prices, the chart goes up to $1.70—on 
smaller amounts. The chart contains some 
80,000 figures; when you read them they are 
magnified to twice their size by lenses. Cost 
of installing a new chart—about $75. 
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use Of some type Of iucx numbers for 
measuring the extent of price changes 
Just hat sort of mmdex, it didn’t say. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 

having the Hutzler decision in mind, 
last w veek proposed to amend Regula- 
tions 103 and 111 to permit the use 
of the LIFO method in department 
store inventory valuation. 
e Index Numbers Provided—LIFO- 
method retailers may now use group 
index numbers which are being com- 
piled for them by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Or they may use their own 
index figures, provided they are ac- 
ceptable to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. BLS will provide index num- 
bers semiannually, and they will cover 
the period from 1940 to date. BLS fig- 
ures will be available on the following 
classifications of goods: piece goods, 
domestics and linens, shoes, drugs and 
toilet articles, women’s accessories, 
women’s underwear, women’s. outer- 
wear, men’s wear, housefurnishings, ap- 
pliances, and miscellaneous. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
accept amended returns from retailers 
whose previous years’ income tax re- 
turns are still open with the bureau. 
e Spheres of Application—The bureau’s 
announcement includes three areas in 
which its version of LIFO will work. 
They are: (1) increase of physical in- 
ventory combined with price increases; 
(2) increase of apres combined with 
price decreases; (3) decrease of inven- 
tory combined with price increases. 

In Area No. 1—which pertains most 
generally .todav—the method of com- 
puting a retail inventory works this way: 
Assume that the retail value of your 
opening inventory in a given department 
was $25,009 and your markon was 
43.6%. Deduct the markon percent, 
and this will give you a cost of $14,100 
for opening inventory. 

Now assume your closing i inventory is 

$36,000 and the markon for the vear’s 
purchases 44.7%. That makes your cost 
of closing inventory on a first-in-first- 
out basis $20, 016. But this contains an 
element of paper profits; they result 
from price increases applied to inven- 
tory that was in stock at the start of the 
accountin period. The object of LIFO 
is to get this out. 
8 The LIFO Method—Say the approved 
price index figure at the end of the 
period is 108. 4% —meaning that prices 
in that department have risen 8.4% 
during the period. You then divide the 
value of the closing inventory, $36,000, 
by the price index, 108.4%, getting 
$33,210. This represents the ‘value of 
the closing inventory, deflated for price 
changes during the period. Your inven- 
tory, then, has increased $8,210 in 
terms of original prices. 

But since “you actually paid more for 
this iricrease, you have to convert it 
back to current prices by multiplying 
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“Theg pary for it! 


Surely it’s just as consistent for you to gamble with fate 
by not carrying insurance, as it is to ignore the necessity of 
Uilomilie Gorinkler, (nvestment Protection. 

Your company’s progress... yes, even its survival, is 
dependent upon wise investment ...continued operation. 
Loss by fire is never confined to the investment in visible 
destruction of buildings and equipment. Factors of even more 
importance to business stability and success lie behind the 
scenes of apparent damage — factors that frequently involve 
the very existence of business itself. 

It’s safe and economical to anticipate fire, and whether 

your business be in Illinois or elsewhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, you'll find (ijmmalic Seunkéce, an important in- 
vestment today... perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 


Uilomaliee 


FIRST IN F 


DEVELOPMENT + ENGINEERING 
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SF witihssiiti PERSONS 


IN A STRANGE NEW LAND they stood — 
these displaced persons. Silent men with grim 
tasks ahead worked purposefully and with little 
thought of the fatigue that racked their weary 
bodies. They, were building a new community— 
their community. 

Women, hollow-eyed, their white drawn faces 
mirroring pain, went about setting their humble 
homes in order. On every side was hunger, pri- 


vation—the plight of desperate people—“A 


picture of Europe, 1948?" . . . you ask. 
No—a picture of America, 1620. 
& 


For here, 101 displaced Pilgrims—-men, women 
and children of the new America—freedom- 
loving people all, were beginning a new way of 
life. They were meeting critical shortages, and 
overcoming them—shortages of all the things 
that make for decent living—food, clothing, 
shelter . . . shortages that relatively were the 
greatest our nation has ever known. 

There was a 100% shortage of almost every- 
thing on that day, 328 years ago, when their 
storm-battered ship nosed into the quieter waters 
of rock-studded coastal bays. Yes, a shortage of 
everything except COURAGE—a belief in the 
dignity of man—a passionate desire on the part 


of each to live as he liked. 
e 


Perhaps it was the strong driving force of the 
urge to be free men that enabled them to solve 
the critical shortages of their day. For you see, 
no one could pass a law providing new homes or 
schools... nor were there any homes here ready 
for them to occupy. 

So, with bare hands and primitive tools, they 
individually dug from the earth and cut from the 
forests their own homes and schools. Ceaselessly 
and endlessly they worked at their simple tusks 
struggling for necessities . . . looking ahead, not 
behind . . . building a heritage for millions of 
Americans to come. 

Are we less courageous than they? 

Is war-scarred Europe more 

destitute than they were? 
Is there less hope in our time than theirs? 


Are our shortages more acute than 100%? 


There is a simple answer to those questions 
and to the problem they pose. It is a WORD. A 
short word, without glamour, but a virile word 
of dynamic force . . . a word, that in its simpli- 
city, might be overlooked, but a word so powerful 
as to be virtually magic. 

It isn’t a new word to Ceco thinking, for in 
January 1947 we said this word was the key to 
better times—to security for all. 

May we say it again? 

It is W-O-R-K—a four-letter word for con- 
tinuing prosperity, for preserving freedom in 
America and for providing hope throughout the 
world. As we said before, everyone must work 
more ... produce more—management and labor. 

€ 

Suppose we look at the simple mathematics 
of the problem. There just aren’t enough homes, 
schools, hospitals, roads, to satisfy the needs of 
all—not enough steel, automobiles, freight cars, 
food . . . for America and the rest of the world. 
How can more of these scarce things be made 
available sooner, and at LOWER PRICES? 

We, like you, have heard many so-called cure- 
alls. Some say too many have too much money 
... they bid against each other for scarce things 
and thus keep prices ever moving upward, so 
taxes must be raised, not lowered—-must be kept 
high to draw off excess money. Credit must be 
curtailed so buying will be slowed down. Or 
prices must be regulated and goods rationed. 

Others say don’t buy unless your needs are 
desperate, quit eating certain foods certain days, 
don’t build now... don’t... don’t... don’t 
.. . verboten. It all has a familiar ring somehow. 
It’s a creed of hopelessness—of negation. 

Let’s hear a new voice in America, raised high 
in a mighty crescendo, drowning out those voices 
of fear. Yes, a new voice of hope, which will say 
in clear unmistakable tones of triumph . . . 

“Let’s DO something . . . yes, let’s 
trade DO for DON’T.” 

We of Ceco believe the American way to solve 
the problem of shortages and high prices is one 
of action... one of doing. . . of making more 
things, not buying less of what we have, of 
increasing prosperity . . . not dividing misery. 
And prosperity comes from making a lot for all 


... not dividing a little with all. 
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Look at it this way. There are some 60,000,000 
adults—men and women—employed in the 
nation today, making things for the more than 
140,000,000 Americans and the many, many 
millions in all the other countries of the world. 
Now we can’t increase our 60,000,000 employed 
to any great degree very fast. They just about 
represent today's manpower capacity—but, if 
everyone of those 60,000,000 . . . executives 
...+ Managers... labor . . . white collar people, 
ALL of America’s working force, produced more 
individually, things would become more plentiful 
and prices would be reduced. 

It’s basically that simple. 

3a 

Yes .. . we 60,000,000 Americans must work 
more, produce more, instead of less, and that 
goes for EUROPE and EVERY OTHER PART 
of the world. Everywhere we must increase man- 
hour output . . . bricklayers must lay more 
bricks, architects create more buildings, miners 
dig more coal, farmers raise more produce, 
stenographers write more letters, managers do 
more managing .. . and this must go clear hack 
through the entire economy from raw materials 
to manufactured products. 

Then, and only then, will scarce things be 
plentiful . . . will money stop bidding up prices 
... Will inflation be halted and a sound basis be 
established for the security of all, both Jabor 
and capital. 

Given a freer rein this past year, the building 
industry made real progress in cutting down 
building shortages. For example, twice as many 
homes were completed in 1947, as compared to 
1946 . . . plant expansion is getting closer to 

a ‘ . 
demand. Ceco salutes construction men for the 
job they are doing. 





CO00000 emerover. 


We like to feel that in some measure we have 
been helpful in this progress. Here are some of 
the things we have done to help the building 


industry in 1947. 


Our production in 1947 nearly absorbed 
manufacturing capacity, which was 
doubled in 1946 * New fabricating plants 
were erected in Hillside, New Jersey and 
Houston, Texas * Personnel in plants, 
offices and sales force increased more 
than 50% * More than 100 improvements 
were effected in our products * More than 
one-third of our new products developed 
since the war were put in production, 


But what about the future? 

Today, as was true a year ago, the building 
industry faces an imposing demand for all types 
of construction. People want more homes, 
schools, roads, and will get them if an unhampered 
building industry is permitted to provide them 
... could get them at lower prices, too, if ALL 
would WORK to produce MORE, not less. 

We of Ceco believe in America’s future, in its 
ability to meet the challenge of world leadership 

for after all, a way of life that has given 
Americans more of the good things of earth than 
any other people anywhere doesn’t have to be 
proven ... it is proven. . . it is working. 

As for the building industry, Ceco has confi- 
dence we can count on our architects, engineers, 
contractors, builders and industry labor, to pro- 
vide the structural needs of our nation. To this 


end the industry —— America—can count on Ceco. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CECO PRODUCTS @ METAL WINDOWS AND DOORS ® METAL FRAME SCREENS ¢ STEEL JOISTS AND ROOF 
DIECK » METAL LATH AND ACCESSORIES » MEYER STEELFORMS « CONCRETE REINFORCING BARS e WELDED STEEL FABRIC @ 
HIGHWAY PRODUCTS e CORRUGATED ROOFING © LOUVRE VENTILATORS 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 5701 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 











WHY THEY WENT TO OKLAHOMA 
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OKLAHOMA'S 


CENTRAL LOCATION 





MR. L. WALTER LUNDELL 


Vice President, Universal C. 1. T. 
Credit Corporation 


Says: 


i i i ing instalment 
“In our decentralized, nationwide operation, serving _ . 
we have located one of our four principa Se = 
roviding a headquarters for accounting functio 
South and all of the Southwest. 





purchasers in 48 states, 
offices in Oklahoma, prov 
for a substantial portion of the Deep 


i is i i urred 
“The selection of Oklahoma City for this important office occ 


the following reasons: 
ag sat offered a logical, centralized geographic advantage, 
in the heart of the region we wished to serve. 

The commercial growth of the Gulf Coast — nando’ 
Southwest and expansion of our business in those marke és ps 6 
recommended shortening our lines of communication an 
to the area centering about Oklahoma. 

Local business and civic interests were friendly and ie nie 
As newcomers, we received a warm welcome and every 
we required. 

one local personnel requirements were filled in a manner 
which was entirely satisfactory. 

“We have never regretted our decision aid we nok forwand wi 

stable and consistent growth of Universal C. L. T.’s a pe 





Oklahoma’s strategic central location in the South- 
west is only one of its many business advantages. 
Send for this book of information which describes 
graphically, 12 of this state’s favorable factors. A 
special confidential survey report relating to your 
own business will be prepared on request. 











by the index, 108.4%. This gives an 
increase in inventory of $8,900. Taking 
out the markon (44.7%) gives you the 
increase in cost, $4,922. Add ‘this to 
your opening inventory cost, $14,100. 
and you get $19,022. This is the cost 
of your closing inventory valued under 
the LIFO system. 

This is the value you use in comput- 
ing your income for the period. The 
difference in this example between the 
first-in-first-out cost of $20,016 and the 
LIFO cost of $19,022 is kept out of in- 
come and therefore out of your tax base. 
©Old Problem—Department. stores 
have been in a box on the FIFO-LIFO 

uestion for a long time. Back in 1942 
they sought to use LIFO to prevent the 
accumulation of big inventory profits 
(BW-—Apr.11’42,p50). 

At that time they had the National 
Industrial Conference Board work out 
a series of index numbers to use in 
the computations. But Internal Revenuc 
refused to accept the index approach. 
So many retailers decided that they 
might as well stick with the old FIFO. 
¢ New Problems—Many of the larger 
stores today will want to see a lot of 
case histories of LIFO experience be- 
fore they change over. Several depart- 
ment store controllers or treasurers say 
that the bureau’s proposed LIFO regu- 
lation comes too late to do them any 





TO NEW POST 


New president of Markley Corp., Plainville, 
Conn., is J. M. Moore, former general sales 
manager of Silex Co. He developed for 
Silex the much-publicized Peoria Market 
Absorption Plan to forecast postwar electri- 
cal appliance sales (BW—Jun.14’47,p54). 
Previously, Moore was sales supervisor of 
Union Electric Co. and St. Louis County 
Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

For Markley, Moore will direct the intro- 
duction of the Markley Register—a recording 
counting device that logs truck fleet opera- 
tions, is useful for industrial time studies. 
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Moving 


with 
“Sales Stimulators” 


What is there about a bulletin from the home office 
that keeps salesmen selling? 

The answer is: it’s the feeling of personal contact, 
with your name, as sales manager, signed to a personal 
message that puts you at every salesman’s shoulder. 

And the way to produce these “sales stimulators” — 
weekly bulletins, selling suggestions, price and product 
information—is with the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 

You do it quickly. Economically. In the privacy of 
your own office. With illustrations. And in a rainbow 
of colors if you wish. 

For more details on stimulating sales with “sales 
stimulators” produced on the Mimeograph brand du- 
plicator, call the Mimeograph distributor—or clip and 


mail the coupon today. 


. The Mimeograph 


brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 


registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 








COMPLETE LINE 
AVAILABLE AGAIN 


Electrically driven and hand- 
operated models now ready for 


immediate delivery. 








COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
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e A.B. Dick Company, Dept. R-148 

$ 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 

af ae . 

e Please send me more information on how I can produce 
¢ ‘sales stimulators” on the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 
° 
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When you need cylinders 
study these points 















low tare 


weight 


Savings in tare weight represent a 
substantial item to shippers. 
Hackney Seamless Cylinders assure 
exceptional savings in tare weight, 
and are also strong, sturdy and 
capable of withstanding severe 
shock. Both these advantages of light weight and 
strength are possible because of the Hackney proc- 
ess of cold drawing which eliminates excess mate- 
rial and assures uniform sidewall thickness. 


properly proportioned 
dimensions 


In the case of an- 
hydrous ammonia cylinders, it is not only possible to realize 
savings in transportation charges, but to save floor space and gain 
better handling by using cylinders with properly proportioned 
dimensions. Hackney Cylinders—because of their diameter to 
their over-all height relationship—can be safely stored in a ver- 
tical position. They are more easily, quickly and safely handled 
—not requiring any special handling equipment. Hackney Chlo- 
rine, sulphur dioxide, freon and other cylinders are also designed 
for improved handling. 











appearance 


and long life 


sve ‘i 


30000 

The container reflects the high 
quality of the product, so the wise shipper selects a container of good 
appearance. The cold-drawing process has given the Hackney Seamless 
Cylinder a smooth, eye- 
appealing finish—a hand- 
some appearance which it 
retains during its long life. 








write for full details 


Hackney Cylinders are manufactured 
40 specifications that more than comply 
with the minimum regulations set up 


under ICC regulations. Get the whole 
money-saving story today. 











Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York 17 ¢ 208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 «© 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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good. Changing over now would require 
a lot of employee retraining, and tink- 
ering with established methods. 

More important, if prices are nov; 
close to the top, there is no tax gain in 
shifting to LIFO. The stores alread, 
have paid taxes on whatever pape: 
profits they nicde on inventory. If pricc 
start down, they may have substantial 
inventory losses, and LIFO would keep 
these from showing up in income wherc 
they would reduce the tax load. 

Nonetheless, LIFO has many a firm 
convert who now can put his pet 
theory into practice. 


AIRPORT MOVIE HOUSES 


Short-subject movie theaters at majo 
airports will soon be appearing. One is 
already slated’ to open in a few weck 
at Willow Run (Mich.) Airport. 

The Willow Run movie will be run 
by Airlines Terminal Theatres, Inc. 

is new company plans to run its thea- 


KELVINATOR has top-to-bottom chill 


Now the New Look... 


More space for about the same money— 
that’s what refrigerator manufacturers are 
claiming for their 1948 lines. Feature of 
the new Kelvinator Masterpiece line (above) 
is a refrigerated fruit freshener underneath 
the shelves. Shelf space for the larger mod- 
els is 8.5 cu. ft., plus the freshener bin. 
Suggested retail prices run from $214.95 to 
$359.95. The top model is $20 cheaper 
than comparable 1947 models—which didn’t 
have the new features. Other models are 
also considerably lower in price. 

Size designation is proving something of 2 
snag to the industry. According to National 
Electrical Manufacturers Assn., only shelf 
area can be counted. Since bins, drawers, 
and other units have been added to various 
makes, the problem of figuring comparative 
size becomes more complicated. 
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ters along the same lines as the news- 
short-subject theaters popular in many 
cities. 

The company also is introducing 
what it calls “Visu-Matic”: A small 
screen set up beside the larger movie 
screen will keep spectators posted on 
plane comings and goings, and will 
also serve to relay personal messages. 


COFFEE: UP—AND WEAKER 


As the price of leading brands of 
coffee rose 2¢ a Ib. recently, res- 
taurant drinkers may have noticed their 
cupfuls getting weaker. Reason: In- 
creases in coffee prices have caused 
changes in size of packages sold to eat- 
ing spots. 

In many restaurants, the coffee-to- 
water ratio used to be a 16-0z. package 
to the 24-gal. urn of water. Now res- 
taurants are asking for—and getting— 
coffee in 14-0z. packages. And they are 
still using 24 gal. of water in their urns. 











HOTPOINT keeps cold with two doors 


.» + For Refrigerators 


A two-door combination refrigerator-freezer 
is coming to dealers from Hotpoint, Inc. 
Head of the new Hotpoint line is the EG-8, 
which retails for $399.75. It has 8.2 cu. ft. 
of storage space, takes up no more room 
than the- prewar 6-cu. ft. box. The extra 
space comes from the elimination of the 
conventional evaporator unit; a flat, plate- 
type unit in the walls replaces it. Hotpoint 
figures that this extra space is tantamount 
to a price cut. It advocates its two-zone 
model because, they say, it protects tempera- 
ture controls. A housewife normally goes 
to her freezer only two or three times a day, 
to her refrigerator many times. 

Frigidaire is another manufacturer whose 
new boxes will soon be in dealers’ hands. It 
gains space by lowcring the floor to make 
more storage room available. 
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This cord is a 
cable cushion and 
oil-can combined ! 


For YEARS cable-makers have formed wire ropes 
around a center cord. This cord serves as a cushion 
to hold the wires apart during flexing. It also serves 
as a reservoir for lubricants, and oils the wires every 
time it’s squeezed. 

At first, these cable cords were made of fibres 
from the other side of the world. They came in 
short lengths. They were bunchy and irregular. 
Frequently they were scarce, and prices skyrocketed. 

Now, in coal mines, drilling rigs, elevator shafts, 
and throughout industry, you'll see an increasing 
number of steel cables with center cords made by 
Twitchell from all-American kraft fibre. These kraft- 
cord “‘cable-fillers” are highly uniform in diameter. 
They can be supplied in ‘‘endless’’ lengths that 
make possible continuous manufacturing. They're 
flexible, smooth, easy to handle. They are coated 
with hot wax at the Twitchell plants, arrive at the 
rope-makers ready for further coating with petro- 
latum, tar, and other materials. 

Twitchell materials have hundreds of uses like 
this. If you're looking for ways to streamline your 
manufacturing processes, let one of our men talk 
to you about these versatile modern materials. 
E. W. TWITCHELL, INC., Third and Somerset Streets, 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


WITCHELL 


Papier Products for In 











1. INTO THIS 80-year-old house the Bi 
moved in 1903. The place was bought “by word; 


no lawyer, no agent.” The 5 children, all col- 
lege graduates, were born here. 


2. “MR. TIM” AND “MIS’ ETHEL.” He's 
been a Farm Bureau director for 20 years, 


member Interstate Milk Assn. for 97, active in 
the Soil Conservation District. 


3. A LOT OF EXTRA leaves go in the table 


when the Bishop clan foregathers. A close-knit 
group, they are always making occasions for 
meeting at the old home on the Wye. 


4, BISHOPS OLD AND YOUNG make good 


use of the tidal river in their back yard. A little 
farther offshore the crabbin’ is mighty good, 


supplies a tasty meal for the taking. 


8. AS IN ALL prosperous farm families, the 
Bishop women are style-conscious. Shopping 


— to town, movies—and the pages of C. G. 
—keep them posted on the latest in clothes. 


The Bishops make love of the land yield a 
perennial crop of deep-down satisfaction on 
Maryland’s famed Eastern Shore 


[’ the picturesque tidewater region lying between the Chesapeake 
and the sea, you'll find the Bishops—C. Tilghman (“Mr. Tim’’) 
and his wife, *‘Mis’ Ethel.” 

Their 500 acres of good Sassafras loam are waterbound on three 
sides. From front or back of their big, rambling house they look out 


on the gentle Wye. On the spacious, tree-studded, four-acre lawn a 


flock of sturdy grandchildren can often be seen and heard at play. 
The Bishops are dirt farmers from away back; Bishops have been 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, 

















tilling Eastern Shore soi) since 1634. The land is their living; from it, 
by hard work and applied intelligence, they have won a rich, abundant 


life. And, in the process, the deep respect and affection of a whole 


countryside. 

The story of these good people is told in the January issue of 
Country Gentleman. It is the latest in a series about Country Gentle- 
man families, designed to show how good farming can mean good and 
gracious living. 

On these pages is a hint of the pleasure and inspiration 2,300,000 
Country Gentleman subscribers are due to get in January. And your 


Opportunity to glimpse a life that is typical of better farm families 


throughout America. 


Better Living 


6. DAIRYING is a big Bishop interest, with 
Holsteins and Guernseys the favorite breeds. 
The farm is run on the 5-field rotation plan— 


2 in grass, 2 in wheat, | in corn. 


7. HAMS ARE A SPECIALTY with the 


Bishops, who spare nothing to achieve the 
famed “Sho’” flavor. Recipe for “Mis” Ethel’s” 


sausage is in the January C.C. 


8. GOOD USE is made of two tractors, a corn 


picker, electric milking machine, milk cooler, 
water heater. New shop equipment is ay 


for “Young Tim,” who has a way with tools. 


9 POWER SAVES TIME and )abor in the 
house and on the farm, provides leisure which 
the Bishops instinctively use to enrich their 
own life and that of a widespread community. 














So 


OPERATE an 
OuT-oOF-TOWN 
Oerice 


For os 


little as 20 per month 


| List YOUR NAME and PHONE | 


NUMBER in any large city; we 
furnish @ prominent business od- 

dress, and answer all calls in 
| YOUR NAME... 24 hours a day. 


Still lower rates available if you 


vse one of our phone numbers. 


ing Service of any kind, in any 
city, LOOK FOR OUR INSIGNIA 
.-. in your Local Telephone Direc- 
tory under Telephone Secretarial 


Service, or WRITE our NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS... 


For superior Telephone Answer- | 








Associated Telephone Exchanges, Inc. 
NAT;ONAL HEADQUARTERS 


595 Fifth Avenve New York. N. Y. 
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In addition to the many natural and man- 
made advantages, industry establishing itself 
in Missouri enjoys a special brand of friend- 
liness from the people of this great state. This 
helpful friendliness makes for smoother, more 
profitable operation. 

Missouri leads all states im diversity of 
manufacturers. Missouri docs not claim every- 
thing ... but perhaps it may have just the ad- 
vantages you are looking for in establishing 
a factory or branch. 

WRITE on your letterhead for a new Indus- 
trial Brochure full of Missouri facts and figures 
-+.or we will gladly furnish information on 
your particular industry. 





FINANCE 





Utilities Face Heavy Weather 


Firming up of interest rates clouds refunding plans, makes 


$5-billion expansion program more difficult; mounting costs and 
low rates may cut industry’s 1947 earnings 10% below 1946. 


Public utilities may be in for some 
rough weather. Since war's end, clouds 
have been gathering in the financial sky 
over them. This week as utility men 
entered 1948, the weather looked worse. 
¢ Storm Signals—For one thing costs 
have been going up (BW —Sep.20’47, 
p78). For another, rates have hardly 
one up at all (BW —Dec.20'47,p31). 

¢ natural way to get out of that 
squeeze would be to step up sales vol- 
ume. But to i much more volume, the 
utilities would have to build a lot of 
new p> ag, econ that takes money. 

So when interest rates firmed up last 
week, the utilities did little cheering. 
Worse, this blow came just.when the 
latest net earnings picture (table) had 
less gold in it than before. 


e Expansion Plans—The industry plans 
to put about $1.5-billion into new 


capacity in 1948, and around $5-billion 
over the next five years (BW—Oct.15 
"47,p22). Some of it will be financed 
out of earnings, but perhaps as much as 
$3-billion must come through sale of 
new securities, The industry hopes to 
raise 25% of this amount via sale of 
common stock, another 25% through 


preferred stock sale. 
is planned expansion—which 


should up productive capacity about 
25%—is expected to cyt operating costs 
sharply. 

e Interest Rates Up—Firming up of in- 
terest rates—and the general market 
weakness—makes this program difficult. 
Already the market trend toward highe: 
“money rentals” has depressed prices of 
latest and longest outstanding bonds. 


preferred stocks, and common. shares. 
The sad state of the market has also 











\January-October Operations. 
412 Months Ending Oct. 31. 





Gross Revenues 


*January-September Operations. 


‘July-September Operations. 


High Costs Take Big Bite Into Utility Earnings 


(In Thousands—000 Omitted) 


Income-Taxes Net Earnings 


1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Alabama Power. ........... 1$31,979 SRO Sicksip. oe eeee $5,720 $5 846 
Commonwealth Edison...... 2161 ,029 143,42G $14,386 $13,282 21,396 19,105 
Connecticut Light & Power.. 128,330 Ne Ne iiads) Oeedeis 4,319 4,228 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y. 4327,486 310,701 14,547 18,810 29,446 36,800 
Cleveland Elec. lum. Co... %50,427 43 ,843 2,973 3,219 6,865 7,335 
Consumers Power..........- 164 684 $8,725 A9,748 A9,985 11,563 11,698 
Detroit Edison.........+0+. 4103 , 466 89,102 4,310 4,674 10,454 10,021 
Georgia Power. ........+00+ 147 ,657 43,306 A7,034 <A7,102 5,476 6,151 
Houston Lighting & Power. . 423,398 20,473 2,675 2,591 3,955 3,855 
Kansas City Pub. Service.... 424,808 23,822 1,457 3,221 3,672 4,023 
Louisville Gas & Elec....... 422,896 20,035 2,252 2,229 3,222 3,203 
Metropolit: 2 Edison........ 116,354 14,582 1,143 1,107 2,547 2,843 
Narraganset Electric. ....... 214,208 13,177 630 698 1,608 1,907 
No. Indiana Pub. Service..., 431,107 26, 884 2,604 2,476 4,623 4,275 
Northern States Power...... 245 ,352 41,138 4,694 4,759 7,347 7,580 
Oblo Edisos..5. 0. .csccasnes 135 ,004 30,547 A6,804 A6,223 5,993 5,555 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec....... 214,926 13,770 1,438 1,569 3,009 2,987 
Pacific Gas & Elec..... soos “800,115 163,805 A35,642 A31,405 24,797 25,424 
Potomac Edison........+++. 211,430 10,608 956 1,116 1,817 1,991 
So. California Edison....... $22,869 19,681 1,535 2,233 2,833 3,204 
Public Service of N. J....... 2150,595 143,349 10,929 14,862 14,957 18,072 
So. Carolina Power......++. 6,911 6,622 Al,187 A1,249 666 829 
Texas Power & Light....... 419,903 17,745 2,376 1,912 3,656 4,362 
Virginia Elec. & Power...... 443,655 40 ,658 3,080 3,017 6,092 6,548 
Wisconsin Gas & Elec....... $10,959 9,849 373 552 575 796 


312 Months Ending Sept. 30. 
A = All Taxes. 
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Faporwork Simplification 
SPEEDS OUR DISTRIBUTION!” | 




















Exclusive Standard Register “Paperwork Simplification” 
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© Ai] JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, 
e) N. J., reports that the specialized pap pi ‘ 
hich ** . lification" is 
i reap srophic picture of tele entire ween 
° system. In addition, according to Mr. W. A. rs , , 
Comptroller, “Re-design of our order a 
: alone resulted in important benefits. We - 6 
° ten perfect copies at one writing. ee . 
© office and shipping department is — . oes 
. Inventory ¢o ee 
° a Ne oe oceeaiton is obtained nets ms 
its are in ! 
© mum number of forms. Our prof : 
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cuts costs in every phase of business operation! 


“Paperwork Simplification” lifts the 
writing and handling of business 
forms from a costly office function 


into an efficient force that reduces 
your overall cost of doing business! 


Because “Paperwork Simplification” 
slashes the cost and effort of writing 
and handling forms, you get startling 
Savings in office overhead and im- 
proved employee morale. But most 
important, “Paperwork Simplifica- 
tion” gives you accurate, tighter con- 
trol of all departments. Think what 





this means! Reduction of costly, an- 
noying errors and delays in serving 
customers and clients. Improved qual- 


ity control of product. Speedier dis- 
tribution. There’s almost no limit to 


the benefits and savings! 

“Paperwork Simplification” is 
developed by a careful analysis of 
your record system routine by Stand- 
ard Register specialists using exclu- 
sive techniques. As a result of this 


study, and reference to Standard Reg- 
ister’s vast storehouse of experience, 






improvements in your paperwork are 
suggested. Operations may be com- 
bined, eliminated, or simplified. Next, 
a special, marginally-punched, con- 
tinuous form is designed, produced, 
and guaranteed to meet top standards 
of precision, quality and efficiency. 





No other company has the same vast 
experience or the highly specialized 
manufacturing skill to develop 
“Paperwork Simplification” and 
make it work. That’s why the demand 
for Standard Register “Paperwork 
Simplification” is so great today! 
The Standard Register Company, 
701 Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard 
Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, Cali- 
fornia. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, 
Ottawa. Great Britain: W. H. Smith 
& Son, Ltd., London. 


Standard Register 


MANUFACTURER OF RECORD SYSTEMS OF CONTROL FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Bring Your Forms Up to Standard 
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in Mes ue Ste 


A smaller proportion of man-days was lost as a result of strikes 
in New York State than in any other of the nine leading industrial 
states. Collective bargaining is not new here; labor and management 
have been settling their differences peacefully for a generation, 
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HERES EVERITHINE YOUR BUSINESS WEEDS 


Check everything your business needs to thrive—the answer is - 


New York State. Here you'll find the country’s richest, most concen- 
trated market. Convenience to foreign markets. All kinds of modern 
transportation facilities. Friendly, progressive communities. Expand, 
locate in the Empire State! Write New York State Department 
of Commerce, Room IIC, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 
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just about shut the door on refunding 
operations. The utilities had been 1 
funding old obligations with cheap 
money. If they could continue, suci, 
refunding would bring down the indus 
try’s fixed charges. This would have 
added a big offset to the sharp rise in 
operating costs. 

True, the new plant—once it’s in- 
stalled—will be cheaper to operate than 
the old one. But this transition to morc 
efficient plant won't come overnight. 
¢ Costs Up—Meanwhile, costs continuc 
to rise. Coal prices have climbed sharp 
ly. The same goes for fuel oil and nat 
ural gas. And wages are on the uptrend. 

As a result, the industry’s fuel bill 

ran some 41% over 1946 during the 
January-September period of 1947. All 
other operating costs—chiefly wages- 
moved up 16%. The combination was 
more than enough to wipe out the in. 
dustry’s 11% gain in gross revenues. 
¢ Rate Problem—Rates so far haven’t 
moved up much. Since rates are set by 
public regulatory bodies, the utility 
companies can’t raise selling - prices 
quickly when operating costs go up. 
They have to get official permission 
first. Usually, earnings suffer while pleas 
for higher rates hang fire. 
e Earnings Outlook—Outlook for 1947 
utility earnimgs is that they will be 
about 10% under 1946—as expected 
(BW—Sep.20’47,p78). And many power 
producers may show year-to-year earn- 
ing drops of as much as 15% to 20%. 
What's worse, all signs are that the in- 
dustry’s downtrend in profits is picking 
up speed, despite a strong upswing in 
gross Tevenues, 

Some of the profit drop was caused 
by last fall’s nationwide drought con- 
ditions that cut hydro-electric output. 
In many cases plants had to use stand- 
by steam-generating facilities which 
meant a lower profit margin. 

e Financing—But come what may, the 
industry must push ahead its financing 
program so that capacity can be ex- 
panded. To keep the Securities & Fx- 
change Commission happy, the indus- 
try may have to do a lot of equity 
financing. (SEC rules call for capital 
structures to consist roughly of 50% 
funded debt, 25% preferred, and 25% 
common.) . 

© Sugar-Coating?—All these _ factors 
make the 1948 financing program a 
tough job. On recent new public utility 
preferred and common stock issues, sev- 
eral companies got only one bid—and 
one received none—when offered via 
competitive bidding. It’s apparent that 
even top-grade bond offerings nowadays 
require a little sugar-coating in the 
form of higher coupon rates, plus an at- 
tractive sales price to make them 
appetizing. 

It could be that the utility financing 
issues will require a little sweetening up 
before the market finds them palatable. 
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FHA Breather 


Agency gets authority to 
back housing loans under liberal 
Title VI into March. After that 
it’s up to Congress. 


Builders of veterans housing projects 
(and ex-G.I.’s clamoring for space in 
them) were greeting the New Year 
more cheerfully this week. For the 
Federal Housing Administration again 
is able to back up loans under liberal 
Title VI of the National Housing Act. 
Just before Christmas Congress gave the 
FHA an O.K. on advancing guarantees 
on up to $750-million worth of mort- 
gages. 

This means that builders can again 
count on doing business with the FHA 
guaranteeing 80% to 90% of mort- 
gages—at least through Mar. 31. After 
that Congress will have to decide—by 
extending or ending the FHA authority 
—whether or not an inflation brake 
should be pet on residential building. 
eFunds Ran Out—FHA stopped ap- 
proving applications for loans under 
Title VI in November when its funds 
ran out. Builders, state, and city off- 
cials confronted the special session of 
Congress with demands for additional 
authority up to $1-billion. The lower 
figure was set with the O.K. of hous- 
ing commissioner Raymond Foley. 

The way the Republicans fixed up 
the new fund, President Truman will 
have to take the rap for whatever help 
the liberal lending program makes to 
inflation. FHA can guarantee up to 
$250-million worth of mortgages on 
its own hook. But the President must 
O.K. the rest of the sum on the ground 
that it will not seriously affect the na- 
tion’s economy. The proviso has no 
real meaning. But it does serve the pur- 
pose of putting Truman on the spot 
politically. He will approve using all 
the $750-million. 
¢ Changes?—However, both Republic- 
ans and the Administration are thinking 
of possible changes to be made in the 
program. They want to trim the infla- 
tion risk and to stimulate lower-cost 
housing. 

One Administration suggestion going 
the rounds would put a ceiling on 
loans. For instance, no more than 
$9,000 would be guaranteed on a single- 
family house, regardless of the total cost 
of building. The ceiling would slide 
upward on two-family, three-family, and 
four-family dwellings. 

Some Republicans are thinking along 
the same lines. Their view is to make 
premium loan guarantees for rental- 
housing, and cheaper private houses. 
This would cut the subsidy on high 
cost dwellings. 
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Tax rates are 





ic Mew Gout State 


Business taxes—corporate and unincorporated—are down 25%, 
Personal income taxes cut 50%. No state sales tax, no excess 
profits tax. And $140,000,000 in unemployment insurance 
rebates were made last year to business firms. So if you’re 
expanding or seeking a new location, look to the Empire State! 























Mail us. Female 


One lone girl, face to face with a 
flock of letters that have to be opened, 
stacked, sorted and routed in a hurry 
-..and only an old fashioned hand 
letter opener to help her! Wasteful as 
writing business letters in long hand! 

Better get her a Pitney-Bowes 
MailOpener and have the job done 
in a fraction of the time. The electric 
MailOpener opens a whole morning's 

mail in less than a minute... gives girls 
more time for other work... gets 
letters to the right people on time. 

Safe as it is speedy, the MailOpener 
accommodates envelopes of various 
sizes and thicknesses, without cutting 
contents. Streamlined in looks as it is 
in action, the MailOpener is a helpful 

new business machine. 

Put your letter-opening onan 
“express” basis with this new 
MailOpener. Phone our nearest 
office ...or write for illustrated 
folder to Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
1429 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


“Ay .? 


PITNEY-BOWES 
= MAILOPENER 
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Built and serviced by world’s largest 
makers of mailing machines. Branches 


in 63 cities in the U.S. and Canada. 











Oil Merger Off 


Skelly opposition puts skids 
under Sunray deal to buy control 
of Pacific Western Oil and Mis- 
sion Corp. 


Tulsa oilman William J. Skelly last 
week successfully blocked the creation 
of a major $250-million oil empire. The 
play which he broke up would have 
merged Pacific Western Oil Corp. and 
Mission Corp. into the Sunray Oil 
Corp. 

e Skelly vs. Getty—Skelly’s antagonist 
in the battle was California oilman J. 
Paul Getty, leader of the extensive 
Getty family oil interests. Under the 
merger plan, Sunray would have bought 
85% of Pacific Western stock, now 
held by the cstate of Sarah C. Getty. 
The price tag: $78-million (for 1.1 
million odd Ge. cy shares at $68 apiece). 

For Sunray, the merger would have 
meant new refining capacity and mar- 
keting facilities. For the Getty estate, 
it apparently offered a chance to cash 
in on booming oil profits; the estate 
then could diversify its investments to 
be in a more liquid position against the 
day when inheritance taxes might fall 
due. 

In the merger, Sunray would have 

got virtual control of Mission Corp., 
thanks to Pacific Western’s 46% stock 
interest in this holding company. And 
control of Mission would have meant 
a 59% stock control of still another 
company—William Skelly’s Skelly Oil 
Co. 
e Injunction—So Skelly tried to block 
the merger. He sought injunctions in 
two U. S. district courts against a Mis- 
sion stockholders’ meeting, called to 
approve the merger. He contended that 
Mission stockholders were being left 
out in the cold. He argued that while 
Pacific Western stockholders were free 
to get $68 a share if they wished, Mis- 
sion stockholders would have to ex- 
change one Mission share for six new 
shares of Sunray common. 

Skelly won his battle: The Nevada 
district court issued a temporary in- 
junction against the crucial Mission 
stockholders’ meeting. Last week C. H. 
Wright, president of Sunray, called the 
whole thing off. His reasons: 

e Court action had delayed the merger 
negotiations with the Getty interests 
past the Dec. 23 deadline. 

e There were some doubts as to the 
legality of selling the Pacific Western 
shares held in trust for minors in the 
Getty family group. 

e Next Step?—There is no telling what 
the next step will be. Getty has an- 
nounced that he won’t move again un- 
til the legal question involving the 


family holdings is answered. He has 
also, mentioned that he has had offers 
from companies other than Sunray. In 
any case, he says, the price will now 
be more than $68 a share. 

Skelly, for his part, has said that if 
the merger failed to go through, he 
would try to liquidate Mission Corp. 
Liquidation, of course, would remove 
the possibility of anyone’s grabbing 
control of his Skelly Oil Co. ; 
e Tydol Control—It would also please 
the stockholders of Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil Co. For as an added com- 
plication, Mission owns 21% and Pa- 
cific Western owns 9% of Tydol’s stock. 
Several times since the middle 1930's 
J. Paul Getty has tried to use this block 
to get control of Tydol. But he could 
never quite muster the strength to take 
over. ‘T'ydol stockholders recently voted 
to buy this block of stock baek—from 
Sunray, if the merger went through, 
or from the present owners if it didn’t. 
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HEADS GENERAL PETROLEUM 


Robert Lee Minckler moved up to the presi- 


dency of General Petroleum Corp. of Calif., 


Los Angeles, this week. As executive vice- 


president since June, 1945, he has been 
groomed to replace S. J. Dickey, president 
since 1941. Dickey retired on Jan. 1. 

Minckler’s company, a western subsidiary 
of Socony-Vacuum, is a strongly integrated 
operation in its own right. It owns more 
than 1,250 wells from Alaska to Mexico and 
produces 55,000 bbl. of crude daily. Since 
it entered the marketing field in 1923, it has 
spread its distribution through seven western 
states. It now ranks with Shell for second 
place in that territory behind Standard of 
California. 

Minckler joined General Petroleum in 
1924. During the war he served as director 
of petroleum supply of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War. Currently he’s a 
member of the government’s 15-man Mili- 
tary Petroleum Advisory Committee. 
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Everything in Piping Equipment... 
for Chemical Processing, for example 


Our world sparkles with man-made color. . . bril- 


















liant printing inks . .. pleasing paints . . . smart SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
textile shades. In countless colored objects around RESPONSIBILITY 
us, the beautiful pigments spring from magical 

chemical reactions in just such a plant as this. STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Water, steam, air... all the common fluids play 
a part in chemical processing. Countless liquids 
and gases of corrosive, volatile or toxic nature must 
be precisely controlled. Supplying piping equip- 
ment for all these service needs is Crane Co.’s part. 

So it’s no wonder that many process industries— 
like most others—rely on Crane for a// their piping 
materials. For Crane meets all their needs, and 
thereby makes possible this 3-way advantage: 

















it 
ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offers you the world’s 1 Mt 
most complete selection of brass, iron, steel, > 9 1 yes nh HH} 
and alloy piping materials—for all power, ( : _— w 


process, and general services. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY helps you to get the best 
installation and to avoid needless delays. 





OUTSTANDING QUALITY of every item assures 
uniform excellence and dependable per- 
formance in every part of piping systems. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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Synthetic 
dye and color 
plant... piping 

materials from the 
complete Crane line, 






NEW DOUBLE-DUTY VALVE 
Crane Alloy Plug Gate de- 
sign. Works with equal 
efficiency in either throt- 

tling service or in providing unrestricted 

flow. Eliminates valve misapplication; 
easily repaired; ideal for process indus- 
tries. Made in two corrosion-resisting al- 
loys—18-8 Mo or Monel Metal. 
Bolted bonnet, outside screw and 
yoke; flanged or screwed ends, 

Sizes 2 to 2. in. Complete speci- 

fications on request. 














VALVES e FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 
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VERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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This advertisement is intended for the 
manufacturer w has not given much 
attention and thought to the vast pos- 
=" of a world market for his 


Some of the os manufacturing 
firms will eventually have their own 
export division. For smaller firm 
it is more practical to entrust their 
foreign trade to a combination export 
manager experienced in the complexi- 
ties o —- In this way even the 
smallest macufacturing firm can sell 
its products world-Wide and with no 
more detail than selling domestically. 
We are combination export managers 
—we are manufacturers’ export repre- 
sentatives, ——— interested in 
automotive and ga equipment, 
tools and hardware, We will consider 
other lines. 

We take care of all financing to for- 
eign countries; do all the promotion 
work; handle all documents; and take 
care of all the details of world trade 
regulations. 

Since business recessions affect countries 
at different times and in varying 
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intensities, foreign orders will help, 


cushion 


severity of any domestic 
fecession that 
may lie ahead. 
We offer our 
services. 


P. 0. JOHNSON 
EXPORT CO. INC. 


15 William St. 
NY 5 NY 
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Did you getall your 
dictation done 





SoundScriber electronic dictating 
equipment helps you get things done 
at top speed and efficiency, at lower 
Cost. Secretaries praise it, Write today 
for the complete story of this amaz- 
ing new business aid—the “machine 


that serves the mind.” 


JOUND/SCRIBER 


Trade Mork 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept 8-1, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Please send case histories on SoundScribers in operation. 


Name__ 
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Cc Ld 
Street. 
City, 
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GOVERNMENT BOND PRICES have tumbled to a level just a whisker above par 


Why Money Will Cost More 


Government bond prices decline as Federal Reserve System 
lowers its support level. That means higher interest rates on all 
borrowing; and they may climb even further. 


Borrowed money is going to cost 
more in 1948. Interest rates, which be- 
gan rising slowly in 1947, are now 
climbing up another notch. And the 
end of the process is not yet in sight. 
e Plans on the Shelf?—By historical 
standards, money rates will still be low. 
But the rise will be enough to make 
many businesses take another look at 
their plans for new investment and ex- 
pansion. Some may decide to put am- 
bitious programs back on the shelf. 

And that’s not all. Companies that 

supply equipment or materials for big 
projects may find some of their orders 
cut back i hs Cities, for example, 
are likely to scale down their highway 
and public building programs if the 
municipal bond market turns any 
sourer, 
e Calculated Policy—The upward trend 
of interest rates is no temporary quirk 
of the bond markets, It comes from a 
carefully calculated policy that the 
managers of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem are enforcing. 

Last week, the Reserve System gave 
the rate structure another sharp nudge 
upward. It suddenly cut its support 
prices for the whole list of intermediate 


and long-term government securities. 
For the past six weeks, Reserve Bank 


buying had put a floor under the gov- 
ernment bond market. When the Fed- 
eral Reserve Open Market Committee 
lowered its buying peices, the market 
immediately came down to the new 
level with a bump. 

Treasury 24% bonds of 1967-72, eli- 
gible for purchase by commercial banks, 
dived from 103 7/32 to 101 flat (chart). 
The ineligible 24s of 1967-72 skidded 
down from 101 to 100 8/32. For the 
staid, slow-moving, government market 
that was a smashing drop. 

Lower prices for governments almost 
automatically mean lower prices for 
corporate and municipal bonds, Treas- 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial 150.5 150.7 149.7 147.6 
Railroad. 43.4 44.1 40.6 48.6 
Utility . 67.2 67.3 66.7 81.2 
Bonds 


Industrial 118.1 119.4 119.7 123.6 
Railroad. 103.7 104.8 104.8 113.5 
Utility . 113.3 113.5 114.7 112.2 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
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ury issues are the traditional yardstick 
of money rates. So when they dropped 
last a, prices of other bonds took 
a spill too. 
e Higher Yields—By simple arithmetic, 
of course, lower prices for fixed-income 
securities mean higher yield rates for 
such securities. 

Say, for example, that last year you 
would have had to pay $1,100 for a 
$1,000-par bond bringing $25 a year 
interest. That would have made your 
return around 2.27%. °"* 

If the price of the bond now drops 
back, and you buy it for $1,000, you 
still get the $25 a year interest. But 
your return now is 24%. In other 
words yields have gone up as price has 
one down. 

When yields rise, new borrowers (the 

issuers Of new securities) have to put 
higher coupons on them to find buyers. 
Or they have to accept lower prices for 
securities bearing the lower coupon— 
which amounts to the same thing in the 
end, of course. Thus, the break in the 
bond market spells costlier credit for 
business next year. 
e The Reasons-The Federal Reserve 
rarely gives a public explanation when 
it changes its open market policy. But 
in this case, its reasons for the change 
are fairly plain. 

In the first place, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has long been unhappy 
about the spot in which it finds itself. 
It thinks that expansion of bank credit 
has been one of the main causes of the 
roaring price inflation of 1947. Ordi- 
narily, it would have tried to restrict 
bank loans by using its various powers 
to tighten the supply of credit and raise 
interest rates. 

But just now, the Reserve Board is 
bound—or feels that it is bound—to sup- 
port the market for Treasury securities. 
It can’t crack down too hard on the 
banks because that would break the 
market for governments. 
¢ Room to Squirm—This leaves the 
Reserve Board neatly boxed, but the 
box still is big enough to permit a little 
squirming. What the banking authori- 
ties are doing now is shoving interest 
rates up just as high as they can go 
without forcing the government issues 
under par. 

The process began early last summer 
when the Treasury gradually let the in- 
terest rate on its short-term issues edge 
upward (BW-Jul.12’47,p22). Since 
then, the 90-day bills, pegged at 
0.375% since the start of the war, have 
climbed up to about 0.95%. One-year 
certificates, formerly on a %%_ basis, 
now bring 14%. 
¢ Panic Prevention—As short-term rates 
firmed up, the long-term issues became 
comparatively less attractive to investors. 
They had been selling at sizable pre- 
miums, but they gradually began to 
work back down toward par. To pre- 
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vent any possibility of panic, the Re- 
serve Banks began buying while they 
still were bringing a couple of points 
premium. 

Now the Reserve System has pulled 
its support prices down to par or just 
a shade above. It is still committed to 
support the market, but it has served 
notice that it is not going to pay any 
premiums. 
¢ Paper Loss for Banks—There is an- 
other angle of the situation worth 
noticing. With the government bond 
market ._pushed down to par, many 
banks will have a paper loss on issues 
that they bought back iti the days of 
the fat premiums. This won’t matter 
if they hold the bonds until they ma- 
ture. In that case, they will get the 
yield that they figured on when they 
bought the issues. But if they sell the 
bonds before maturity, the paper loss 
will show up on the books one way or 
another. 

True, all this is just a matter of book- 

keeping. But it could have a hefty psy- 
chological effect on bank policy. Many 
banks have been selling government se- 
curities to get the money to expand 
their commercial] and industrial loans. 
It’s one thing to make this sort of 
switch when you are taking a profit or 
breaking even on the government bond 
that you sell. And it is something else 
again if you take a loss. rom now on, 
banks probably will be more and more 
reluctant to make commercial loans if 
it means liquidating part of their gov- 
ernment portfolio. 
e Big Question—The big question in 
Wall Street now is whether or not the 
Reserve System would let governments 
break par—either accidentally or delib- 
erately. The answer is that it almost 
certainly will not at any time in the 
foreseeable future. Both the Reserve 
Board and the Treasury think that it 
would be a calamity to abandon the 
24% rate on long-term bonds. And the 
Reserve Banks can buy almost unlimited 
amounts if it is necessary to make the 
support policy stick. 

About the only thing that would 
change the control authorities’ minds 
would be a headlong inflation—worse 
than anything we have had so far. And 
if that happened, Congress probably 
would give in to the Reserve Board’s 
request for additional authority to con- 
trol bank loans without breaking the 
government market. 
¢ Strain on Credit—But even with the 
governments steady, corporate and 
municipal bond prices probably will 
work lower. They are feeling the strain 
of the official pressure on credit. And 
there is no support policy for them to 


fall back on. 
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YOUR BUSINESS 


PROFITS IN 1948 


May depend:on your ability to answer 
the questions below. The Journal of 
Commerce will answer them for you 
in a Special Survey on January Sth — 
“Fitting Your Business to ’48.” 


THE SALES QUESTION 
New buyer resistance? Organization? 
Demand vs. supply? Market research? 
Advertising? Foreign trade? 


THE PLANNING QUESTION 
Wages? Material costs? Pricing? 
Cost-cutting? Financing? Inventories? 
Buying trends? Possible recession? 


THE LABOR QUESTION 
Wage. demands? Taft-Hartley law 
effects and possible changes? Labor 
productivity? New personnel meth- 
ods? Contract clauses? Morale? 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES 
Marshall Plan? Regulatory legisla- 
tion? Controls? Taxes? Budget- 
balancing? Government purchasing 
and spending? FIC? Department of 
Justice? 


THE $64 QUESTION 


What are the 11 Basic Factors that 
will determine business ins’48? 


ALSO INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 
In this valuable Special Survey will 


appear detailed analyses of effects of 
new 1948 problems on these industries: 
Aireraft Manufacturing Air Transportation 


Automobiles Beverages 
Building & Construction 


Communications 


s 

Industrial Equipment 

Office Equipment Paper Petroleura 
Plastics Railroad Equipment 


Railroads Rubber 
Shipbuilding Shipping Southern Industry 


Textiles Transportati 
Utilities 


MAIL COUPON for your copy of 
Special Survey as part of your trial 
subscription to the J-of-C . . . 78 


issues for only $5. 


Drugs £ Chemicals 














THE NEW YORK 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y, 


Please send me the next 78 issues, to 
include Special Survey, “Fitting Your 








Business to °48.” Check for $5 is 
enclosed. 
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An important notice 


to those who can 





BUYER'S QUALIFICATIONS: Each bid must be 


accompanied by written statements indicating available 


marketing facilities, technical competence to perform 
such decontamination as the Government may require, 


and financial responsibility. 

Information on the qualifications of bidders and con- 
ditions under which bids will be considered are con- 
tained in a special bid form obtainable only at the 
address given herein. A considerable portion of these 
facilities are heavily contaminated with explosives and 
acids, and must be decontaminated by the purchaser in 
accordance with ordnance procedure. 
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EIGHT ARMY ORDNANCE 
WORKS FOR SALE 


TO BE SOLD AS UNITS TO 
QUALIFIED BUYERS: 


(a) either for their own use, or 
|b) for decontamination, dismantiement and 


resale, in whole or part, to any number of third parties 









This is your opportunity to secure, under most 
favorable conditions, valuable plants, processing 
units, machinery and equipment which are cur- 
rently in great demand. 

PLANTS & EQUIPMENT INCLUDE: 
Production and processing equipment at one 
or more locations for ammonia oxidation, sul- 
phuric acid concentration, oleum, nitric acid, 
sellite, solvent recovery, cotton or wood pulp 
nitration, finished smokeless powder, D.N.T., 
T.N.T., tetryl, and ammonium picrate. 

The properties comprise various acreages of 
land and abundant auxiliary facilities including 
in some cases, power plants, substations, rail 
trackage, switching and shipping equipment, 
water supply and treatment, maintenance and re- 
pair shops, laboratories, storage tanks, adminis- 


tration buildings, warehouses and a variety of 
other installations. 


HOW TO BID 
Disposal will be made only by the acceptance of 
sealed bids which must be made on the forms 
supplied for that purpose and submitted sepa- 
rately for each property or for groups of two as 
indicated, before the time given below: 
ORDNANCE WORKS SUBMIT BIDS BEFORE 


Kentucky Ordnance Works . . . . 2:00 P. M.,£. 5S. T. 
Paducah, Ky. February 13, 1948 


Address all correspondence to: P. 0. Box 2707, 
N. Capitol St. and Massachusetts Ave., WN. E., 
Washington 13, D. C. 


SUBMIT BIDS BEFORE 
. . 2:00 P. M., E. S. T. 


February 13, 1948 


2:00 P. M., E. S. T. 


February 13, 1948 


ORDNANCE WORKS 
Oklahoma Ordnance Works 


Pryor, Oklahoma 


Weldon Springs Ordnance Works . 
Weldon Springs, Mo. 


New York Ordnance Wks. \ 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. offered 2:00 P. M., E. S. T. 
Lake Ontario Ord. Works ( jointly March 5, 1948 


Youngstown, N. Y. 


Gopher Ordnance Works 


Rosemont, Minn. 


Badger Ordnance Works 
Baraboo, Wisc. 


offered 2:00 P. M., E. S. T. 
jointly March 5, 1948 


. . 2:00 P. M., E. S. T. 
March 5, 1948 


Keystone Ordnance Works . . 
Meadville, Pa. 
CONDITIONS OF SALE: Bids will be received 
either for purchase for a fixed price, or for a 
substantial cash payment with the gross receipts 


from resale to be divided equitably between the 
purchaser and the Government. 


DON’T WAIT... WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


This advertisement does not constitute an offer- 
ing. To receive consideration, your bid must 
comply with the specific bid form for the property 
you are interested in. Write, wire or phone today, 
to the address given below for your copy of the 
bid form and to arrange for inspection of the 


properties. 
1438-T 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
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U.A.W.’S CHALLENGE: Outside its headquarters, across from the G.M. Building in 
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Detroit, the union sign flashes the beginning of third-round wage hostilities 


Auto Workers Jump the Gun 


Wage-boost drive set off by 25¢-an-hour demands of 
five U.A.W. locals; their action may hamper negotiations by C.1.O. 
union with motor companies; but no strike seen in 1948. 


rhe third wage round in the automo- 

bile industry was opened this week— 
ahead of the bell. Grass-roots local de- 
mands for a 25¢-an-hour advance are 
now on record. But whether that will be 
the final position of C.I.0.’s United 
Auto Workers won’t be known for an- 
other two weeks. 
e Locals Take Lead—The 25¢ demand 
was registered first by five Flint ( Mich.) 
locals of U.A.W., representing about 
50,000 members. Promptly, Briggs 
Local 212 in Detroit and the executive 
board of the 60,000-man Ford Local 
600 jumped on the 25¢ bandwagon. 
Soon after, four smaller G.M. locals in 
Detroit followed suit. 

At first this seemed bad news for the 
international board of the U.A.W. and 
its recently appointed wage-policy com- 
mittee. It was evident that the rank- 
and-file demand put a forced draft un- 
der the high strategy of the auto union 
—tightly linked with general C.I.O. 
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plans. Balancing that awkwardness, how- 
ever, is the satisfaction felt by the auto 
union’s board that the locals will stand 
behind future wage demands. 
e Understanding—The auto union had 
reached an understanding with the 
C.1.O. that it would work out wage de- 
mands in hand with sister organizations 
—notably the United Steelworkers. 
Meetings were to have been held after 
the turn of the year to map final strategy. 
The local demands from Flint impair 
that plan. Also, they place a barrier in 
the way of official auto union demands 
for more than 25¢ at the start of negoti- 
ations. If the union has as its end-ob- 
jective a series of settlements in the 15¢- 
to-20¢ zone, as some expect, an initial 
demand for about twice that range 
would be its customary opening move. 
e Right Pressure Point?—Further, the 
Flint demand was concentrated in Gen- 
eral Motors locals—two Fisher plants, 
AC Spark Plug, Buick, and Chevrolet. 





The U. A. W. strategists would have p: 
ferred a freer hand in deciding whe 
to apply pattern pressure first. 

As matters stand, the choice of a pr: 
sure point appears to lie between G. \\ 
and Chrysler. The General Motors co: 
tract is reopenable on Apr. 28, with ¢ 
days notice beforehand. Chrysler's ca 
be reopened at any time, on due notic 
The Ford wage agreement is frozen uv 
til July 15. 
¢ Inspired?—There was some immediat. 
suspicion that the Flint demands cam, 
with undercover official prompting 
They were figured in some quarters a; 
an effort to put the auto union presi 
dent, Walter Reuther, in a position 
where he would seem to have no choicc 
in taking the leadership of the third 
round wage parade. 

Not much basis for this could be 
found, however, in the actual circum- 
stances of the Flint demands. The Buick 
local which launched them is one of 
the remaining centers of bitter opposi- 
tion to Reuther within U.A.W. Its 
moves would be designed to put Reu- 
ther on the spot—not in the spotlight. 

At any rate the Flint move resulted in 
the hasty calling of the union executive 
board for a mid-January meeting, a fuil 
six weeks ahead of schedule. Out of this 
session may come a further clew to the 
final U.A.W. wage demand. 

e Sympathy—There is no question but 
that Detroit automobile companies will 
agree to a third-round raise. Any dis- 
pute will be over the size of the advance. 

The union also will get an argument 
over corollary factors that it will throw 
into the bargaining. And the most in- 
cendiary issue from the last big auto 
strike—“‘Let’s look at the books’’—is still 
alive. A speech this week before the 
American Statistical Assn. in New York 
by the union’s new research director, 
Nathan Weinberg, made this clear. 

e Impasse Point—-Weinberg echoed 
Reuther’s 1945-46 G.M. strike demand 
in saying: “Unions will demand a look 
at the books of the great corporations.” 

The “look at the books” philosophy 
of the Reuther people is a demand on 
which neither G.M. nor Chrysler is 
likely to budge an inch—and it might 
be an impasse point for 1948 wage ne- 
gotiations. 

e No Strike in 1948—But it’s doubtful 
if a strike could develop out of any such 
tangle. Betting in Detroit is that no 
major auto strike will come off in 1948. 

There are two prime reasons against 
a strike: 

(1) Few union members can afford a 
strike; particularly in General Motor: 
the workers who went through the 129- 
day walkout in 1945 and 1946 have no 
stomach for another so soon. 

(2) The companies are unwilling to 
have their plants shut by strike while 
sales continue at as high a level as 1948 
promises to see. 
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This is a picture of the 992nd copy of a shop order reproduced ona 
Davidson Dual Duplicator from a low-cost Davidson Pre-printed 
. Paper Master. Of course, you’re not likely to ever need 992 copies 
of an order. But it’s good to know that in any duplicating work you 
can have this quality in every copy from first to last. 


Take a good look at this 992nd copy. It’s sharp, clean, distinct. 
It’s black on white without a broken line or faded character. It’s 
an exact duplicate of the original with every letter and figure 
plainly readable. Not much chance of error when your multiple- 
copy work looks like this. 


So easy and simple, too. The Paper Master is supplied to you 
with any of your office forms pre-printed on it. Your typist merely 
fills in the variable matter just as she would on a printed paper 
form. Erase and correct if necessary. You can even add a signature 
in pen and ink. That’s all there is to it. Put it on your Davidson and, 
running blank paper, both the form and the variable matter are 
reproduced simultaneously ... as many copies as you want. It’s all 
done with one writing ... and finished almost before you know it. 


Your nearest Davidson Sales and Service Agency will be glad to 
give you full details, or write direct for literature. 





DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are 


located in principal cities of U. S., 
Canada, Mexico, and abroad. 





| DUAL DUPLIC and PAPER MASTERS 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








do you have a 


PRODUCTION PROBLEM 
involving GLASS PARTS? 





America’s most versa- 
to work for you, 


Put Dunbar 
tile Glass Plant 
Dunbar’s custom moulding service 
can help you cut production costs on 
hand-blown or pressed glass precision 
applications . . . on either crystal or 
heat-resisting glasses. Dunbar engi- 
neers work with your designers and 
engineers on any “glass parts” 
problem you have. We invite your 
specifications .. . offer our services. 
Write Dunbar Giass Corp., Dept. 
B-3, Dunbar, W. Va. 
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Interior view of 
single-bag 
MIKRO-COLLECTOR 














We have “To our line of 


MIKRO-PULVERIZERS and MIKRO- 
ATOMIZERS in use throughout the 
world, with a triumph in the art of dust 
collection. 

You will agree, when you see our new 
MIKRO-COLLECTOR in operation, that 
it is radically different from any other 
system of its type. The revolutionary 
principles employed insure optimum re- 
covery and sensational filter rates. With 
its perpetually clean filter of. hard-pressed 
wool felt, it has proven its ability to handle 
even those damp and hitherto baffling dust 
loads. It will keep your dust out of the 
air and your profits in the bag. 

You cannot afford to ignore this complete 
and compact answer to your dust prob- 
lems. WRITE FOR your copy of our 
MIKRO-COLLECTOR Bulletin today. 
Quick action means quicker delivery. 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 

37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 


MIKRO-COLLECTOR 


y the makers of 


MIKRO-PULVERIZERS and MIKRO-ATOMIZERS 
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SPREADING WORK throughout the year helps both labor and management at Seaboard 


How Job-Budget Plan Works 


Seabcard R. R.’s work-stabilization program begins 21st 
year of successful operation with benefits to both management and 
labor. Other companies study it as unions demand job guarantees. 


The railroad industry’s only job- 
budget plan came of age this week. 
The Seaboard Air Line R. R. and its 
shop crafts unions began the 21st year 
of a highly effective minimum-force 
agreement. In 1947, that agreement 
stabilized jobs for 2,700 shop workers. 
e Modified Guarantee—The way the 
program works, Seaboard is under no 
financial obligation to cover workers 
for work not done. It is not legally 
bound to guarantee work or wages, ex- 
cept for a 10-day notice period. Thus, 
instead of being a guaranteed annual 
wage or work plan, the Seaboard pro- 
gram is a “mutual understanding with 
unions and workers on the distribution 
of jobs.” As such, both the manage- 
ment and the unions have long been 
solidly sold on the plan. The reason 
is that both see mutual advantages: 

For management. Seaboard’s labor 
turnover has been cut sharply; morale 
has soared; and labor troubles have 
plummeted. Building a year-round 
skilled work force (average: 2,500) has 
given a sharp boost to shop efficiency 
and job output. No figures are avail- 
able, but Seaboard is sure that it has 
saved money—largely through big cuts 
in peak-season overtime. But president 
Legh R. Powell, Jr. (cover), and other 
Seaboard officials think that the big- 


gest gain is an intangible one: clos¢ 
management-union cooperation. 

For labor. Seaboard’s Federated Shop 

Crafts liked the minimum force plan 
from the start. Shop committees have 
worked closely with management to 
make it work. Reason: Spread of work 
scheduling has (1) tended to keep em 
ployment and wages steady; (2) wiped 
out idleness through shop shutdowns: 
(3) helped individual workers by giving 
them a fair idea of how much monc\ 
they'll probably make each year. 
e New Interest—Seaboard’s minimum 
force plan didn’t attract much outsicd« 
attention for two decades. But latel 
management has begun to look sharpl; 
at Seaboard’s successful program. 

Within the industry, this new inter- 

est has stemmed chiefly from a letter 
to railroad executives. It was an ofh- 
cial “suggestion” from national shop 
crafts union officials that other roads 
follow Seaboard’s lead. 
e Guideposts—But industries outside 
transportation are also looking in Sea 
board’s direction. For before they mect 
union guaranteed-wage demands, indus 
trial bosses want to know how far along 
this line Seaboard has gone—and how 
the plan is working. 

Seaboard’s H. A. Benton, formerly a 
conductor and now director of person- 
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THIS CLIMATE 
SAVES YOU 
MONEY 


Here in Metropolitan Oakland 
Area our climate saves your factory 
money, literally from the ground up. 
Foundations cost less . . . no deep 
freezes. 


Your buildings cost less—no snow 
loads to be considered—lighter con- 
struction is used. 


Double walls are seldom needed— 
metal siding effects another saving. 


With January mean temperature of 
43 degrees and in July of 72 degrees, 
insulation, heating and air cooling are 
needed only for special processes. Still 
more savings. 


No work stoppages due to weather 
—year ‘round production and outdoor 
operation. . .. Time and money saved 
throughout the year. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK! 


How To Win the Markets of the New West is crammed with facts, fig- 
ures, photos and maps that will tell you about the many other advantages 
and opportunities enjoyed by a plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area—in 
manufacturing, in distribution, in transportation, in many others. 


RO Pf] [| TAN If you will supply the details of your western requirements—in strictest 
confidence and without obligation—we will 


compile specific information applied directly 


DAKLAND AREA fl Etta ater 





Celebrations in Northern Cali- As the first step, write for “How To Win 


fornia th he 1948. M i" “2 : 
other special events and scores | the Markets of the New West’ today. 


7 1 ae | : 
Bo, Baily » + edamame METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
: 387 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 


ft The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - AN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 




















IN METAL PROCESSING ALONE— 


HOUGHTON HAS 1083. 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


at your service ! 


The accumulated experience of Houghton’s field and 
technical staff sums up to 1083 years. That experi- 
ence covers heat treating, machining, forming, 
cleaning and rust prevention of metal parts. It's 
all yours when you call the Houghton Man. 


E. F. HOUGHTON @& CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
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ONLY 


ADDRESSERETTE ;,- 


quainted with the Elliott methods 
of mechanical addressing. This 
little machine takes a tray load of 
125 address cards at a time and 
prints perfect addresses. Its perfec- 
tion has greatly increased the sales 
of the larger and faster Elliott ad- 
dressing machines. 


Each press of the handle prints a 
different address. Its 1%" x 3” 
address cards have the addresses 
stenciled in them by any standard 
typewriter. 

The Elliott Company invented 
this world’s lowest priced address- 
ing machine to make the world ac- 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151-S Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 








nel, has a ready answer for managemen! 
men: Move cautiously in adopting an\ 
plan, work closely and in mutual under 
standing with unions, and insist on 
flexibility. 

e Monthly Budget Fails—In 1927, Sea- 
board ~ work—the repair and main- 
tenance of heavy equipment—was on a 
monthly budget plan. Master mechan- 
ics and shop superintendents had speci- 
fied funds allotted to them. When 
money began to run low, they laid off 
workers and often shut down shops. 

Moreover, the monthly budgets often 

reflected general company finances; 
shutdowns often followed top level de- 
cisions to put off repair and mainte- 
nance work and save on shop costs. 
Some of the shops were down for from 
one to three months. As a result, al- 
ready troubled labor. relations became 
stormier. Stiff wage demands were 
served on management. 
e Union Suggestion—When  negotia- 
tions started, Seaboard said it wanted 
to wipe out the generally poor shop 
labor relations. The unions had a sug- 
gestion: Stabilize employment by plan- 
ning ahead on work to be done, assure 
shop workers of steady jobs. Manage- 
ment agreed to try out a minimum 
force plan with that goal. In return, 
the unions dropped wage demands. 

When the initial plan went into ef- 
fect, it scheduled 2,170 jobs for 1928, 
each for 52 six-day weeks. The cover- 
age went to the top two-thirds of Sea- 
board’s shop workers. 

Seaboard had insisted on less than 

full coverage, to “allow for leeway dur- 
ing seasonal fluctuations.” 
e Trial and Error—There was a serious 
“bug” in the first draft of the plan: 
It wasn’t flexible enough. When, in 
1930, Seaboard ran into operating difh- 
culties, reduction of the job pledge was 
vital. It laid its cards on the table and 
asked union advice. Result: Shopmen 
agreed to a cut in their work-week. 

After that lesson, the pacts had a 

protective clause. Company or union 
now can cancel the minimum force pact 
with 10-day notice if labor-management 
talks fail to find a solution for “any 
situation . . . which would seriously 
affect either party.” The clause has 
never been invoked. 
e Review Provision—At the same time, 
another protective provision was added 
to the agreement, on Seaboard’s re- 
quest. This gives either party the right 
to ask for a labor-management review 
of a job estimate after Jan. 31. 

Seaboard has used this clause three 
times in 17 years, to change its esti- 
mate of the minimum shop work force 
in midyear. Unions have agreed twice 
(in 1931 and 1938) to cuts in the list. 
The other time (1940) Seaboard in- 
creased the coverage. Unions have never 
instigated a review. 

Several other times both sides have 
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Millions of dollars’ worth of industrial equipment 
and supplies still remain in War Assets inventories 
of surplus war material. Some of the equipment 
is unused; some of it is used. All of it is for sale 
at extremely attractive prices. 





Are you considering the purchase of additional 
equipment for your plant? Before you place an 
order, check with the nearest WAA Customer pUSTRIAL FANS 
Service Center for listings of current offerings. 

Among these you are likely to find exactly the 
item you want, at a price that will save you a 
| substantial amount of money. 





Our inventory includes: Industrial Furnaces & Ovens « 
Welding Equipment (Arc, Resistance & Gas) + Conveyors 
(All types) + Industrial Trucks (Hand & Power) + Air Purie 
fication Equipment + Hoists (Chain & Electric) » Foundry 


« 









Offices located at: Atlanta - Birmingham + Boston + Charlotte + Chi 
Equipment + Motor Starting & Control Equipment « Indus- Faksoi "ioe ‘city ho,» Lit inh cheiaie = 
trial Fans + Indicating & Control Instruments + Paint Spray = rf eh yyy dy SL a ES 


Equipment + Steam Specialties. Customer Service Centers in these and many other cities 





Shell do Better.. 


because she’s “dialing” a fresh 
start—with a drink of properly cooled 
water from an Oasis. Made by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of electric 
drinking water 
coolers, Oasis of- 
fers the utmost in 
value...in money- 
saving, thirst-satis- 
fying efficiency. 
Models for every 
need. Write for de- 
tails today. 
























MODEL OP-10 
WARRANTEED 
FOR 5 YEARS 


The EBCO Mfg. Co., Columbus 8. Ohio 














Aiffpimation I 


OPERATIONS 


A manufacturing operation, to 
function adequately, does so in the 
light of facts determined by test and 
research. 

The function of business manage- 
ment is to translate such basic facts 
into safe manufacturing and sales 
procedures. 








ETL supplies business man- 
agement with product find- 
ings through electrical, 
photometric, mechanical 
and chemical tests, research 
and inspections. 








NO OPINIONS 
NO ENDORSEMENTS 


JUST FACTS 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


2 East End Avenve ot 79th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


An Employee-Owned Corporation 
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agreed to adopt four- or five-day weeks, 
thus averted cuts in the minimum 
force. The conferences always have 
been free from bickering—due, both 
parties agree, to mutual confidence. 

e How It Works—Here’s how the Sea- 
board plan works: 

Each December, Seaboard’s traffic 
men estimate the trafic load for the 
year ahead. The figures are broken 
down to show how many locomotives 
and freight and passenger cars will be 
needed, what kind they will be, and 
how many miles they will have to op- 
perate. - Past experience is an accurate 
gage for figuring how much repair work 
and maintenance—and thus how many 
men—will be needed. 

When the company has made its 
estimate, it calls in union committees. 


Discussions might go on for several day 
on a shop by shop basis, but the figur: 
aren’t involved: Since they’re only 
minimum, unions have always accept« 
them. Instead, talks between the union 
and management are on details of an 
needed changes. 
e Classifications—Talks also are held 0 
the types of workers needed—how man 
machinists, boilermakers, blacksmith: 
sheet metal workers, electrical worker, 
carmen, paint machine operators, coac! 
cleaners, and helpers and apprentice 

After ratification, copies of the wo: 
distribution schedule are posted. Work 
ers in 58 shops in 21 places then ca: 
figure out who is covered, using unio: 
seniority lists as a guide. 

Coverage in 1948 will be about 70° 
of the Seaboard shop force. 








Dota: Bureay of Labor Statistics 





Millions of Women Factory Workers — 
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Women’s Share of Jobs Holds Up 


It may be too early to figure what the “nor- 
mal” complement of women in our postwar 
labor force is. But even as a preliminary 
report employers will find significant these 
figures on the distaff side of factory labor. 
Since October, 1939, the number of 
women employed in factories has risen 38%, 
to 3,132,000. Yet factory employment itself 
has shown such gains that the proportion of 
women to men has not changed much. Now, 
as then, a shade over one in every four 
manufacturing jobs is held by a woman. 


Important wartime labor changes affect- 
ing women were in such hard goods indus- 
tries as transportation equipment, iron and 
steel, and automobile manufacturing. Each 
of these more than doubled its female em- 
ployees. The soft goods manufacturing lines 
—traditionally the largest employers of wom- 
anpower—kept the number of women on 
their payroll fairly constant. Meanwhile the 
hard goods factories, pushed by labor short- 
ages, found new places for women at theit 
work benches. 
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to standard specifications 


Do you need bars--cold finished 
bars--either carbon or alloy steel? 

If so, get in touch with the nearest 
Youngstown district office. Tell us your 
requirements for cold finished bars. 

Facilities for producing cold finished 
carbon and alloy steel bars at Youngstown 
have been substantially expand- 
ed, and we are now supplying 
bars in a wide range of sizes, 
either in coils or straight lengths. 

Youngstown cold finished bars 


THE - YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


SHEETS 
PIPE AND 


LI 9 2 0 9 Oi O70 0-1 @). May 0. ) Ok. 9 0 AOD 4 BARS 
CTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE 





are drawn to standard tolerances, have 
uniformly smooth, bright finish. Machin- 
ability is excellent, due to close chemical 
and metallurgical control. Standard spec- 
ifications as to toughness, ductility, ten- 
sile strength and yield strength will be 
fully met on every order. 

Our representative will call 
on you promptly. Our metallur- 
gical and chemical divisions are 
available at all times and will 
make every effort to serve you. 


Genera! Offices 
Export Office-§& 
PLATES -. WIRE TIE PLATES AND 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS 





Youngstown 1, Ohio 
OO Fifth Avenue, New York 


SPIKES 
- CONDUIT - BARS - RODS 










INDIANA 
OFFERS YOU 
POWERFUL 
REASONS 
FOR 
LOCATING 
HERE 
SEND FOR THIS 


FREE BOOKLET 
DN INDIANA 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. B-20 


STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Selling Taft-Hartley Act to Workers 




















AVCO Mfg. Co.’s American Central 
Division at Connersville, Ind., is 
“streamlining” its labor relations pro- 
gram. Now it has come up with an in- 
genious way to arouse interest among 
employees in the meaning and im- 
portance of the Taft-Hartley law. 

Mainspring of the movement is the 
division’s general manager, Eric O. 
Johnson. Johnson invited his employees 
to attend a series of meetings on com- 
pany time where Johnson and other 
management men discussed T-H. 

Prior to the meetings, the workers 
voted 13% for the law, 63% against it, 
and 24% were in a “do not understand” 
group. Afterward, the vote was 33% 
for T-H, 56% against it, and 11% ina 
“want more information” group. 

The plant union of C.1.O. auto 
workers cooperated, and helped count 
the votes. 














3. AND VOTE AGAIN, with a gain in 


sentiment favoring the new labor law PAGE 
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Communist pressure has shifted from France and Italy to Greece. 


That also puts the heat on Washington. 

Stalin wants to see how far the U. S. will go in backing the Sophoulis 
government against the new Red regime. He’d like to know whether the 
Truman Doctrine still stands. 





The present Greek aid program was voted last spring when President 
Truman announced his policy of stopping Russia. It runs out in June, 1948. 
And the $300-million is just about spent (more than half of it for military 
supplies). 


So the State Dept. will now ask Congress for a new program—and more 
money. 

Unless Congress comes through, Moscow will have a field day discredit- 
ing the U. S. in Europe. 





However, a real show-down with Russia isn’t likely unless Moscow’s 
Balkan puppets recognize the rebel government in Greece. 

\f that happens Secretary Marshall will have a tough decision: whether 
or not to bring the case before U. N. Under the U. N. charter, Marshall can 
call for military force to protect Greek independence. 

The State Dept. believes that Britain, Turkey, and perhaps France would 
join the U. S. in sending troops. 

\f so, Marshall may be able to call Stalin’s bluff without actually using 
military force. 

Should the situation get out of hand, you can expect Marshall to ask 





Truman for shooting irons. So far as Marshall is concerned, there will! be 
no turning back in Greece. 








. 
Washington is counting on the merger of Bizonia with the French zone 
in Western Germany. 
The chief value of this move will be political: proof of solidarity among 


the western powers. 


There will be economic gains, too. Elimination of zonal trade barriers 
will speed the flow of fertilizer and industrial goods from the French zone 


(page 69). 








But don’t expect administrative fusion to come fast. It will take several 
months, 

Business Week’s representative in Berlin cables that U. S. and British 
officials are in no hurry. 

They aren't eager to work with the French at the operational level. Look 
for a rub when the French get a hand in running the Ruhr. 


The British and Russians have finally made a short-term trade deal. 
They’ve been dickering now for more than a year. 

Neither government seems eager to talk about the details. As is, 
both can claim to be winners in the bargaining. 

But on the surface it looks as if London had to back down. Britain 
slashed the interest rate to 2% on an old $216-million credit, also granted 
liberal terms of repayment. This is what the Russians asked for in the first 
place. 


And Britain is getting no wheat. Instead it will get 750,000 tons of 

















INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continued) 
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coarse grains between February and September. In return, the Russians are 
promised electrical machinery, sawmill equipment, rails. They will also 
have access to Empire wool, rubber, cocoa, coffee, tin. 

Talks on a long-term agreement are to start before the end of May. 

e 

Meanwhile, London will start an all-out drive to build a new worldwide 
trading network. The Board of Trade plans on signing about 25 bilateral 
agreements. Some will be straight barter deals. 


U. S. optimism over the Havana Conference is fading. 


The ‘undeveloped countries’ issue (BW-Dec.6'47,p120) remains a 
real stumbling block. That is, economically backward nations want to pro- 
tect their infant industries by use of import quotas—and they don’t want 
to run to ITO for approval every time they do this. 

Chances are, though, that the ITO Charter will be approved. 

It takes only 20 to put the Charter into effect. And the U. S. expects to 
line up 20 to 30 nations out of 50-plus. 


But the situation thereafter will be messy. The Charter is binding only 
on the signatories. The dissenters are free to go their own way. 








Corridors at Havana are full of talk about two pending economic moves 
in Latin America: 


(1) The Central American republics are well on the way to setting up 
a customs union. It may be finalized during 1948. 

(2) Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador are moving to integrate their 
economies. This trio already has a joint shipping line (BW-Jun.8'46,p1 12). 
Now it is set to forma joint airline, probably a joint communications setup. 

a 


Washington is really worried about the future of U. S. bases in Panama. 

















No one expected the Panama National Assembly to be so tough. 
Officially, the State Dept. says the next move is up to Panama. 
Actually, State is anxious to get things patched up in a hurry. 
¢é 
The idea is to get an agreement before the Panamanian elections in 
May—when nationalist sentiment runs hottest. 
Marshall is thus ready to make major concessions to speed things up. 
Fifteen months ago the U. S. asked for 60- to 99-year leases. Since 
then we’ve backed down to 50 years, then 15, finally 10 (with a renewal 
option for another 10). We may back down still more. 
& 
The U. S. gets two international fairs in 1949. 


The first is slated for Cleveland, June 16-26. It will be called the Mid- 
America International Fair. . 

The second will be in New York City (at Grand Central Palace) during 
August. 

These will be the first international trade fairs ever held in the U. S. 


They will follow the European pattern of exhibiting a wide range of 
industrial products for a short period each year. The exhibits, like the buyers 
and sellers, will come from the U. S. and all parts of the world. 

It took the Commerce Dept. a year’s hard work to put the idea across. 
The aim is to stimulate foreign trade, to promote imports as well as exports. 








Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 3, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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West German Merger Due 


Economic union of French zone with already-joined U. S. 
and British areas is expected soon. Result: a better-balanced, 
stronger economic unit. Saar will not be included. 


It is just a matter of time before the 
French zone of occupation in Germany 
teams up with Bizonia (the merged 
U.S.-British area). Failure of the For- 
eign Ministers’ meeting in London 
made the trizone merger a foregone 
conclusion. 

France has already been promised a 
voice in the U. S.-British administration 
of the Ruhr (BW—Dec.20’47,p99). As 
a further inducement to the French, 
Washington is ready to take on the dol- 
lar cost of running the French zone— 
now estimated at about $10-million a 
year. 
¢Goal—What the U.S. is after is a 
strong integrated economy in Western 
Germany. And Trizonia has the mak- 
ings of a potent economic unit. 

In terms of Germany’s present boun- 
daries, the trizone area accounted for 
more than three-fifths of Germany’s 
prewar industrial production (excluding 
Berlin). It provided the bulk of Ger- 
many’s national income, employment, 
and industrial exports (map). 
® Importance—Industrially, the French 
zone is the least important of the four 
occupied areas. But it has the resources 
to contribute heavily to Germany’s 
economic rehabilitation. 
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It is the major source of tobacco, 
wines, cattle, and synthetic glue. It is 
rich in timber and, potentially, it is Ger- 
many’s greatest shoe producer. It has 
been turning out about two-fifths of 
present-day Germany’s dyestuffs produc- 
tion, almost one-quarter of its calcium 
carbide. 

In other items the proportions are 

considerably lower. But it is easy to see 
the industrial advantages of wiping out 
the one remaining zonal barrier in the 
West. 
e Shortages—The French Zone, like all 
Western Germany, has been plagued by 
shortages of raw materials. So produc- 
tion of most manufactured items is well 
below the levels that existed before the 
war. 

But there are several exceptions. Esti- 
mated current output of flat glass is 
running at 3.6-million square meters a 
year. This is 60% ahead of 1936. Out- 
put of calcium carbide—an intermediate 
material that is used in the production 
of nitrogen fertilizer—is more than 40% 
ahead of the 1936 output. Production 
of pharmaceuticals is also topping the 
1936 rate. 

e Share—Here is the estimated French- 
zone share of current output of some 


2 I EEE 


key commodities in all occupied Gc 
many: 


BES hase ie ween cade 40% 
Calcium carbide. .......... 23 
Pharmaceuticals ........... 21 
"DPE ere 18 
Nitrogen fertilizer ......... 15 
CES Ve'eiadcecstsee 12 
RENE RIE evo bas ad 12 
Paper and cardboard ....... 10 
eS rere 10 
ROE Se na Sac ewds 9 
EE ha acoee paces 9 
2 ee 9 
DGMNSRUNEE 2. ook. si os 8 
SS eer err er nN) 
Bo eer 6 
CR caes oad acatvewes 5 
Sulphuric acid .........45. 5 


e Saar Exception—Trizonia, of course, 
hasn’t much chance of getting the hard 
coal and steel resources in the Saar area 
of the French zone. They are slated fo1 
the French economy. France has al 
ready replaced the mark with the franc 
in that area; it has also erased the cus 
toms barriers between the Saar and 
France. Both the United States and 
Britain have given the French a green 
light on the Saar. A Russian okay— 
which is still in the cards—would clinch 
the deal. 

However, loss of the Saar will leave 

the French zone’s manufacturing capac- 
ity and agricultural resources almost 
untouched. And Trizonia will still have 
more than enough hard coal and steel 
from the Ruhr to meet any peacetime 
needs (BW —Sep.6’47,p101). 
e Not Enough Food—But the trizonal 
economy will have one great economic 
weakness—inadequate food output. The 
Soviet zone is the only area of occupied 
Germany that is self-sufficient in food. 
Germany’s great prewar bread basket in 
the East has been lost to Poland. This 
gives Russia a big advantage over the 
other occupying powers: Soviet officials 
don’t have to sweat over developing a 
special export program which will - 
vide the funds needed to pay for food 
imports. 

But the Soviet zone has almost no 

hard coal and steel. And it needs other 
products—such as iron ore, bearings, 
tires, tobacco, and dyestuffs. For all 
these, it must rely more or less on trade 
with Western Germany. Inclusion of 
the French zone in the western com- 
bination will serve to underline the 
importance to the Soviet zone of this 
East-West trade. 
e Hope—This is one of the reasons why 
neither Gen. Clay nor Secretary Mar- 
shall has written off the possibility that 
the Soviet zone will eventually join the 
Western-Germany economic union. 
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Fast, Accurate, Low Cost 


SLITTING 


of COILED STRIP 
and SHEETS 


The per ton or per mile cost of slitting 
flat rolled metal with Yoder equipment 
is so low as to astonish many fabricators 
and jobbers who have heretofore been 
dependent upon others for slit-to-width 
stock. If your requirements are consider- 
able, it will pay you to investigate. 


Yoder Gang Slitters in recent years have 
jumped into first place among American 
metal working industries, This preference 
is due to over 30 years of continuous 
engineering development and a close 
study of the needs of the vast majority 
of actual and potential users of gang 
slitters. As a result, Yoder slitters have 
been perfected and standardized for han- 
dling stock up to .125” thick and 36” 
wide, Larger sizes are also built. The 
benefits are many—great simplicity; quick, 
accurate change and adjustment of cutters; 
and other features which contribute to 
low operating and maintenance cost. 


Yoder also leads in the making of cold- 
roll-forming machines, resistance weld 
tube mills and auxiliary equipment for 
conversion of sheet, strip and plate metal 
into finished products or components, 


Literature * Consultations * Estimates 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD FORMING 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 





NEW DELHI LETTER 








EW DELHI-—India is teeter- 

ing on the edge of a bad coal 

crisis which may have a lasting ef- 

fect on its whole dream of indus- 
trialization. 

Railway inefficiency is the crux 
of the problem. Ever since the war 
India’s railways have taken increas- 
ingly longer to make up freight 
trains. As a result, car turnaround 
times have been increasing steadily. 
Partition of the country, with its 
transfer of populations and shift 
of railway personnel, has now made 
the picture even blacker. 

In the Bihar coal fields—the heart 
of India’s production—stocks are 
piling up dangerously. Normal in- 
ventory is around 1.1-million tons; 
the mines now have on hand more 
than 2.7-million tons. 

Result: Many of the smaller col- 
lieries are being forced to close 
down. They lack the financial re- 
serves to carry the abnormal stocks 
until normal deliveries can be re- 
sumed. 

The Indian Mining Federation 
and the Indian Colliery Owners 
Assn. gloomily forecast that the 
situation will even get worse dur- 
ing the next six months. 

Two solutions have been sug- 
gested as stop-gaps. The govern- 
ment has been asked to: (1) re- 
sume its wartime practice of pay- 
ing collieries in advance for coal 
raised and stored on the premises; 
(2) cut the output of Bengal and 
Bihar collieries by 25% i the 
next six months. (The two associa- 
tions favor the latter plan. But they 
fear labor unrest when the time 
comes to lop off 25% of the work- 
ing force.) 

Metallurgical coal is another 
trouble-spot. The two associations 
complain that at the government’s 
railway pits at Giridih (source of the 
country’s best coking coal), thou- 
sands of tons are being mined for 
locomotive use. Without a conser- 
vation program, they argue, India 
will use up its metallurgical re- 
serves within a few decades. 

’ The industry is facing still other 
troubles in the adjoining coalfields 
of Berar, the Central Provinces, 
and Orissa. For these areas a gov- 
ernment panel has recommended 
a wage increase of roughly 25% of 
base pay, cost-of-living allowances 
varying from 40% to 110% of base 
pay, and a bonus payment equal 


to four months’ base pay. Coal 
prices are to be increased accord- 
ingly. 
° 
BRIGHT SPOT or two in 
the general picture cheers 

Indian business and financial men. 
Things have been looking up for 
them somewhat since the recent 
announcement of the country’s 
first post-independence budget. — 

It is true that it leaves the prob- 
lems of inflation, food imports, and 
falling production still unsolved. 
Also, like the seven budgets pre- 
ceding it, this one is unbalanced: 
It calls for $592-million in expendi- 
tures, only $513-million in rev- 
enues, over a 74-months’ period. 
But the business community takes 
hope in one thing—the new gov- 
ernment has at least shown that it 
does not intend to tax industry any 
further at present. nes 

Only change in the budget from 
a year ago is 4 new revenue pro- 
ducer. This is an export tax on cot- 
ton cloth and yarn (8¢ a sq. yd. on 
cloth, 12¢ a Ib. on yarn). This re- 
places the old ad valorem duty; it’s 
expected to bring in some $25-mil- 
lion annually. 

2 


HE GOVERNMENT is tak- 

ing new steps in its campaign 
to cut down imports by increasing 
the rate of industrialization. 

The Minister for Industries has 
just announced that the govern- 
ment is pe two more auto- 
motive plants. One is to go up in 
Madras (south India), the other in 
the United Provinces (north cen- 
tral India). 

India already has three motor- 
car factories in various stages of de- 
velopment, with a combined rated 
capacity of 20,000 vehicles annu- 
ally. Premier Automobiles, Bom- 
bay, is already assembling Chrys- 
ler cars. Motor House tGujerat) 
Ltd., Bombay, is putting finishing 
touches on a Kaiser-Frazer plant. 
Hindustan Motors, Calcutta, is to 
begin assembling both Studebakers 
and cars of the British Nuffield 
group early this year. 

All have hopes of being able to 
manufacture complete automobiles 
by 1950. But—as usual in postwar 
India—there is a catch. In this case, 
the very poor Indian steel position 
might upset these plans. 
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from power £)¥ source to finished sheet 


...@ good name 
in industry 


Illustration shows Falk parallel shaft 
Herringbone Gear Speed Reducers with 
Falk Steelflex Couplings on high and 
low speed shafts driving couch, presses 
and calenders. 


Throughout the great paper industry, 
the vast number of Falk power trans- 
mission units giving constant service 
under rigorous conditions furnish elo- 
quent testimony of why the name Falk 
is @ good name in industry. Here, as 
in practically every field employing 
geared and coupled power transmis- 
sion, Falk Steelfiex Couplings, Speed 


Precision manufacturers of Speed Reducers . 


Reducers and Motoreducers are doing 
a splendid job . . . Other Falk prod- 
ucts— Gears, Speed Increasers, High 
Speed Units, Mill and Marine Drives, 
and specially designed Falk units for 
special services—are contributing sub- 
stantially to industrial efficiency and 
economy ... For fifty-five years the 
name Falk has stood for progress in 
technical research, design, engineer- 
ing skill, manufacturing methods—and 
has maintained the highest standards 
of relations between management, 
worker and customer. This combina- 
tion of factors has made, and keeps, 
the name Falk a good name in industry. 


. « Flexible Couplings 


. « » Motoreducers . . . Herringbone and Single Helical Gears . 

Heavy Gear Drives ... Marine Turbine and Diesel Gear Drives and 
Clutches . . . Steel Castings . .. Contract Welding and Machine Work. 
District Offices, Representatives, or Distributors in Principal Cities. 


THE FALK CORPORATION, Milwaukee 8 Wisconsin 


Established 1892 
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SOME TYPICAL 
FALK PRODUCTS 





HERRINGBONE AND SINGLE 
HELICAL GEARS—Diameters 1} inch 
to 18 feet. Face widths | inch to 7. feet 


HIGH SPEED DRIVES—Ratios, from 
2:1 to 12.0:1. Speeds up to 8000 
rpm ond higher 
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STEELFLEX AND AIRFLEX COUP- 
LINGS—Types and sizes for every 
adustrial application 





MARINE DRIVES—More than 25 
million’ horsepowe of Falk gears 


no ships 


SPECIAL GEAR DRIVES Specia 


year drive ny size or type—ony | 


kind of service 


i 
STEEL CASTINGS AND WELDMENTS 
Acid ope hearth steel castings 


ments in comporable sizes 

















FORD CITY, PA 
SALEM, OHIO 
* OS ANGELES, CALIF 





MELP YOURSELF 


secre BIG SAVINGS—NEW PROFITS 
| fm GET THIS 
: Mew Catalog 


OF MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


LEWIS-SHEPARD 


PRODUCTS. INC 


152 Walnut Street, Watertown 72, Mass. 








INDUSTRIAL or COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY FOR SALE or RENT 


of major interest to either local or distant 

pospects, ask for information about the... . 

NAT'L INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE BULLETIN 
of BUSINESS WEEK 














FACT 


3 of every 5 subscribers 
invest in stocks or 


bonds... 




















Food Bargain 


Canadian-British deal goes 
on after compromise. British to 
get wheat; they will take other 
foods, but less of them. 


OTTAWA — The Canadian-British 

state trading deal on foods came danger- 
ously close to a breakdown before 
Christmas. This week it is on again, 
saved by a compromise, 
e Background—The Canadian govern- 
ment has a four-year contract for the 
sale of wheat to Britain which still has 
two years to run. At the going world 
prices the British are getting a bargain. 
They have been paying $1.55 a bu. This 
year they will still pay only $2 a bu. 

In addition, there have been contracts 

for bacon, beef, cheese, and eggs. These 
have extended back over more than five 
years; they are renewable annually. It 
was over renewal of these contracts that 
the British government balked. London 
pleaded a shortage of dollars. 
e Basis—The British dollar shortage is 
real enough. While there is still about 
$300-million left in the Canadian loan 
to Britain, London is obliged to draw 
sparingly on the loan; it must meet 50% 
of its current trade deficit with Canada 
by payments in gold or U.S. dollars. 

The wheat contract is important to 
Britain. The other food contracts are 
important to Canada: Agriculture Min- 
ister Gardiner has built the Canadian 
farm-price-stabilization plan on the the- 


ory of a British market for Canadia: 
surpluses of livestock products. 

The British wanted to take less o 

these foods; or, as an alternative, to trin 
their dollar payments to Canada. Th 
Canadians said in effect: The whea 
deal is off unless you take the other foo 
as well; the existing pattern of payment 
must also stand. 
e Compromise—After three weeks 0! 
bargaining in Ottawa, the problem wa 
tossed in the laps of the cabinets i: 
Ottawa and London. After a few trans 
atlantic parleys at cabinet level, a com- 
promise was reached. 

The British will go on taking livestoc! 

products. And they will pay highe 
prices to meet rising production costs i: 
Canada. But the contracts are fo 
smaller quantities. Also, London may 
cut purchases down even further if it 
can’t find the necessary dollars. ‘The 
wheat contract stands. 
e Dollar Deal—The agreement on pay 
ments was revised in Canada’s favo 
From now on, Britain will meet about 
two-thirds of its trading deficit in dol- 
lars. 


PAKISTAN NEEDS MONEY 


KARACHI-—Pakistan_ officials — will 
not talk about it yet, but there’s a good 
chance this new British dominion will 
soon approach the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank for a small loan: The amount 
asked for is likely to be around $6-mil- 
lion. 

Pakistan is having a rough time fi- 
nancially. In fact the country would be 
dangerously near bankruptcy except for 
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Zistersdorf Oil: Whose Is It? 


One snag that snarled the London Council 
of Foreign Ministers was the rich Zistersdorf 
oilfield of Austria. Russia has taken the fields 
over, wants to hang on (BW—Jun.21’47, 


| p97). The U. S. is fighting this claim (along 


with other Russian grabs) as a threat to 
Austria’s chances for survival. As long as 
the Soviets hold out—and the U. S. holds 


out—prospects for a speedy peace settlement 
for Austria will continue pretty slim. 
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the $225-million it just received from 
the Indian Reserve Bank; this is what 
Pakistan gets under an agreement with 
India dividing up the cash balances of 
the bank. 

The country has been hard hit by the 
loss of tens of thousands of Hindu busi- 
nessmen; also by the lack of any organ- 
ized tax system. The cost of refugee 
payments has been heavy. 

Best index of Pakistan’s plight is the 
official talk of special inducements— 
tariff protection and tax remissions—for 
foreign investment in industrial lines. 
Four months ago government officials 
laughed at any suggestion that such 
steps might be necessary. 


DOWN UNDER MACHINES 
MELBOURNE-C. Huppert & Co., 


Ltd., has booked an American order for 
50 power-operated, fully automatic flat 
knitting machines. The machines are 
consigned to Tricoma, Inc., New York. 
In the future, Tricoma will act as the 
Melbourne company’s agent in North 
and South America. 

Huppert plans on a big market at 
home and abroad. It is expanding its 
production facilities for three types of 
machine: automatic flat knitting, cir- 
cular hosiery, automatic rib knitting. 


AUSTRALIAN COAL 
MELBOURNE — Queensland may 


soon benefit—in a roundabout way— 
from Britain’s socialization program. 

A British company, Electric Supply 
Corp., wants to sign an agreement with 
the state government of Queensland for 
large-scale development of the Blair 
Athol coal mine. This 200-million ton 
deposit is the state’s greatest potential 
natural asset. 

Electric Supply plans to sink some 
$40-million into the project. It will get 
this money as payment for coal mines 
and electrical installations nationalized 
in Britain. 

Blair Athol’s expected annual output 
of about 3.5-million tons would boost 
Australia’s current bituminous coal pro- 
duction by 20%. Open-pit mining 
methods will be used. 

To get at the coal, Electric Supply 
plans to build a $4- shillion railway to 
the coast. It will also put in port facil- 
ities for a fleet of calibers It will use 
these ships in both interstate and over- 
seas hauls. The company has an eye on 
opening up markets for its coal in the 
Philippines and other Oriental areas. 

Cautious about jumping from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire, the British com- 
pany is looking for safeguards against 
nationalization by Australia’s federal 
government. One hope is legislation to 
be introduced in the Queensland state 
patliament which could check Can- 
berra from taking over the project. 
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het Modern 


Presstite Application 


e Windows of Burlington’s 
me Cars Weathersealed 


with PRESSTITE 
4590 GLass SEALER 


Dom 
Vista Do 


| cine exposed to all extremes of weather while traveling at high 
speeds, the dome sash of Burlington Lines famous Vista Dome 
passenger cars are tightly sealed against water, dust and air with 
Presstite #590 Glass Sealer—one of many Presstite sealing com- 
pounds for industrial use. This use by The Budd Company, builders 
of these luxurious, modern cars, is another example of industry’s 
recognition of the superior qualities of Presstite compounds. 


Throughout the leading industries of America, you’ll find 
Presstite Sealing Compounds on the job in hundreds of different 
applications—effectively performing the function for which they 
were developed. 


If the design, assembly or construction of your products 
requires a protective seal against moisture, air, water, vapor or 
corrosion, send your requirements to “‘Sealing Headquarters” at 
Presstite. Perhaps we can do your job better, faster and at less 
cost, too. Write today. 

* 
Products of Presstite Engineering Company Serve These Industries 


Refrigeration: Scalers for domestic and ing and sheathing paper—Caulking com- 





commercial refrigeration—Extruded plas- 
tic shapes—Moisture and vapor proof 
paper. 

Automotive: Special body and fender 
sealing compounds—Sealers for spot- 
welded joints—Windshield sealers. 
Aviation: Special seam sealing tape— 
Fuel tank and pressurized cabin sealers. 
Railroad: Adhesives—Car cements—Pro- 
tective coatings—Glass sealers. 

Building and Construction: Special build- 


pounds—Greenhouse glass sealers—Con- 
crete curing compounds—Sewer joint 
compounds—Expansion and contraction 
joint sealers. 

Wholesale Jobbers: Roof coatings — 
Caulking compounds—Furnace cement 
— Patching plaster. 

Miscellaneous: Corrosion resistant sealers 
for metal fabricated joints—Molded cork- 
asphalt shapes—Special adhesives and 
sealers for many other uses. 


PRESSTITE 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 





3936 Chouteau Avenue 


a 


St. Louis 10, Missouri 


READERS REPORT: 


Stock and Bond Indexes 
Sirs: 

The many services given by Busine 
Week are appreciated, but I regret thi 
you seem to have discontinued the co1 
mon stocks weekly record chart bas«:l 
on Standard & Poor's data. 


It would seem better that you add : 
weekly average bond curve to the oth 


business indices. 





GeorcE P. Rossins 
LONGVIEW, WASH. 


@ \\e decided to drop the stock char: 
after a great deal of deliberation, on th: 
grounds that it was not serving its pu 
pose. Market technicians as a rule work 
with daily rather than weekly figures 
And we feel that we can do a better job 
for most other readers by highlighting 
the developments of the week with 
special charts instead of running th« 
same feature every week for the record. 

We are continuing to print the fig- 
ures on Standard & Poor’s weekly in- 
dexes, and we carry weekly figures on 
bond yields in the Figures of the Week, 


page 13. 


Vacuum-Packed Bacon 
Sirs: 

We are appreciative of the general 
tenor of your article relative to Armour’s 
new vacuum-packed bacon (BW— 
Nov.8’47,p56). At the risk of appearing 
to look a gift horse in the mouth we 
deem it advisable to call attention to 
several misstatements. . . . 

We do not claim that our vacuum- 
packed bacon makes refrigeration un 
necessary. On the contrary we think 
refrigeration is necessary if the bacon 
is to be held more than a day or two. 

Neither do we have an exclusive li 
cense to use the process in the packing 
industry. We hope to gain whatevei 
benefits accrue from being first on the 
market with the new package, but we 
foresee a time when many of our com 
petitors will likewise be able to offe: 
the new product. 

Ratpew D. MacManus 
ARMOUR & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sirs: 

Your article on vacuum-packed bacon 
. was interesting, complete and, for 
the most part, accurate. I would like to 
take exception to some of the state- 
ments which appear, with the hope that 
the industry can have a better picture 
of this situation. 

In the first place, your statement that 
refrigeration is unnecessary is in error. 
The back of the package you portray 





carries the information: “Keep under 
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refrigeration.” It has been revised to 
make this statement in bold white type 
on the window of the envelope. 

Secondly, your step by step descrip- 
tion of the packing process does not jibe 
with the facts. While I am not at lib- 
erty to discuss the process in detail, I 
can point out that the packaging mate- 
rials are supplied as preformed en- 
velopes. 

Finally, the statement you make that 
Armour has an. exclusive license from 
Standard Cap & Seal to use the 
vacuum-packing process in the packing 
industry is entirely without _ basis. 
Armour, among others, is aware that at 
the present time we are working with 
several other packers on the develop- 
ment of the vacuum-packing process. 

R. T. Hovux 
STANDARD CAP & SEAL CORP., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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e Regarding keeping-qualities of the 
product: True, it must be refrigerated, 
and the package says so. However, we 
understand that the big supermarkets 
are putting the package on the counter 
during sales hours (although they very 
likely put it back in the icebox at 
night) and we intended to get across 
this point. 


Alaskan Timber Land 
Sirs: 

I read with interest your article on 
Alaska last fall (BW—Sep.6’47,p18). 
I would like to have some information 
on; that part of the article which con- 
cerns the sale of timber land in Alaska 
for .use as news pulp. It states in the 
article that certain land and timber has 
been placed on the market by the gov- 
ernment, and that all bids for this land 
and timber were to be submitted by 
Oct. 1, 1947. 

Can you advise me if there were any 
bidders and, if so, who the successful 
bidders were? 

Georce H. Lapp 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


e The bidding for the two parcels of 
Alaskan timber land, originally sched- 
uled for last October, has been resched- 
uled for February and March. The first 
parcel, near Petersburg, will be auc- 
tioned off at oral bidding in Washing- 
ton Feb. 18. Qualifications of the bid- 
ders must be in the office of Lyle F. 
Watts, Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, 
Dept. of Agriculture, by Jan. 5. 

The second parcel of land, near 
Ketchikan, will be orally auctioned in 
Washington Apr. 14. Qualifications 
must be in to Watts by Mar. 1. 

Each parcel of land contains 1.5- 
billion cu. ft. of timber available for 
cutting. Contracts for the parcels are 
contingent upon the bidder’s construct- 
ing a pulp mill in Alaska. 
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Now you can take this 


SSS 





—and win success faster 


in the upper brackets 


TOP EXECUTIVES aren’t born. 
They're made. Self-made mostly. ‘Though 
they rise along different routes, the steps 
to their success are similar. They follow 
a definite course of action... 
observe a particular pattern 
of conduct . . . develop cer- 
tain attitudes and habits— 
and because they press on, 
they arrive at the top—as 
planned. 






% 





proven route to executive success 


Here is a practical, inspiring book 


which brings you an amazing success formula. It out- 


lines a specific, detailed plan for cultivating the qualities which mark the top-flight 
business leader today—illuminating each point with intimate on-the-job studies of cur 


rently outstanding executives. 


Packed with helpful pointers, suggestions, instructions, concrete facts, as well as actual 


examples, the book tells how the 


up-and-coming executive can make the most of his 


capabilities and grow in executive stature. 


DEVELOPING YOUR 
EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


By HOWARD SMITH 


Personnel Consultant, Noted Lecturer, and Instructor with Dalé Carnegie Institute 


This book provides a blueprint that shows how you can win 


225 pages 


executive success. It gives a clearcut working plan whereby you 


may direct the same efforts and thinking which you now expend 


$3.00 


daily toward the specific goal of improving your executive 
ability. It shows you that executive genius is not a quality one is 
born with, but the result of concentrated effort along 


the right lines. It details the specific means by which 


Some useful facts this 
book gives you! 


@ how to plan advancement 


top business men in every field have achieved success 
. + by leaping ahead with a well-formulated plan in 
mind. And it gives you such a plan. 


SEE THIS BOOK FREE—SEND COUPON 





@ the secret of executive personality 


@ 3 best methods for improving 
personality 


@ 11 ways to put over your person- 
ality 


@ 24 guideposts to productive think- 
ing 


@ 11 aids for making decisions 
@ 11 steps for handling worries 


@ how to budget time most effici- 
ently 


@ 12 tested techniques for giving 
instructions 


@ how to talk to groups effectively 
@ how to handle responsibility 





@ how to give yourself publicity 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42d St., NYC 18 

Send me Smith’s DEVELOPING YOUR EXECUTIVE ABILITY for 
10-days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will remit $3.00 
plus a few cents postage or return the book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on cash orders.) 

PORDaS ceed dncwevawntheeentedaed6enetecedsoeeesseecsvineiers. 
IONE foc ah aha ee dete dbs cantbcnbsuetewrceesessienséescesuties 
CHY SRE BMG, 0. cvacccccesvecscceccccccoccececeeeccecsceccoces 
SI . i-a Ses ed ¥RROwGs Pee pele qyceNtsecddcescdeseddeesesesébaede 
UN. atts gb ihetid ud slow nEdbiee Onedwshktcecusdwetas . BW-1-3-48 

(For Canadian price, write McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada Ltd., 
12 Richmond St. E., Toronto 1.) 








—and many others 





THE TREND 





WILL THE MARSHALL PLAN WORK?-Ill 


AN EUROPE GET the capital to meet the Marshall 
Plan goals calling for greater than prewar produc- 
tion? That question flows from the finding that Europe 
has less productive manpower today than it had before 
the war; our previous piece in this series showed that. So 
the problem is whether enough capital can be had to 
meet the output goals and to overcome this manpower 
deficiency. There are reasons to believe that it can’t. Here 
they are: 

(1) Europe has a three-fold capital job to do. It must 
rebuild a capital plant in worse shape than prewar. It 
must expand it in line with goals for more output. And it 
must improve it to boost output-per-worker. These 
add up to a bigger job than anyone admits. 

(2) Europe is striving to get out of current production 
more than 80°% of the capital goods required to meet 
Marshall Plan goals. It cannot be done. 

(3) Europe is not contemplating imports of capital 
equipment in a volume required to meet the goals set. 

(4) Europe is already sacrificing rebuilding for quick 
cash. It is selling capital goods abroad to balance trade 
deficits. 

These reasons are amplified in the following para- 
graphs—and lead to two conclusions. 


UROPE STARTS THE JOB of capital rebuilding 
with a badly wrecked capital plant. It must replace 
farm implements, restore the fertility of its lands, and 
build up its herds. Its industrial and transport equip- 
ment is battered—both by the war and by ordinary wear 
and tear. For example, 15% of its freight cars were 
destroyed and 40% damaged in the war. Only the worst 
of these war-made gaps have been filled. 

All this basic equipment must not only be rebuilt but 
expanded. The Marshall program calls for capital invest- 
ment ortlays of $3-billion to $5-billion each in Europe’s 
steel, power, and mining industries, and like amounts 
for agricultural equipment and shipbuilding. Other indus- 
tries are down for more billions. 

In working out the Marshall Plan the 16 participating 
European nations undertook to build more than 80°%— 
perhaps 90° —of the plants and equipment required. To 
accomplish this, they scheduled almost 20% of their total 
output to go into capital goods. That’s more by 3% than 
the U. S. is devoting to capital expansion. And we have 
an industrial plant which was scarcely scratched by the 
war. Indeed it was improved and expanded in many ways 
and is running in high gear. So it’s obvious that Europe 
has bitten off more than it can chew. 

Excessiveness of the goals for European capital expan- 
sion can be illustrated further by the specific case of 
electric power development. This program, as appraised 


76 


by McGraw-Hill’s Electrical World, calls for the 1» 
Marshall Plan nations to build 224-million kw. of ne 
power capacity in 51 months. In the U.S. we plan to 
allow 60 months to increase our capacity by 15-million 
kw. Starting with a vastly weaker industrial base, Europe 
hopes to do 50% more than we—and to do it in much 
less time. 

The Harriman committee has correctly summarized 
the situation by remarking: “It seems unlikely that Euro- 
pean nations can prudently afford to sustain capital 
formation on as large a scale as they have planned.” This 
conclusion is bolstered by recent reductions in capital 
expansion programs in Europe. Britain has slashed 
planned outlays for capital investment by almost one- 
fifth, or £280-million a year. France has retrenched. It 
cut the capital budgets of government-owned industries 
and tightened credit for private firms. 


HERE ARE NO PLANS to go to the rescue with 
huge shipments of capital goods to Europe. The Paris 
plan asks us for only $14-billion of capital goods in 1948— 
this largely in the form of equipment Europe cannot 
manufacture. Moreover, even that $14-billion has since 
been cut down. It was sliced almost one-third in the re- 
ports of U.S. committees. No other country can produce 
much of the kind of capital equipment Europe needs. 
Europe is now exporting capital goods heavily even 
while failing to gain on goals of capital equipment. 
They go to pay for food, fuel, and raw materials. 
Britain and France are paring capital investment at 
home to ship machinery abroad. Or they are exporting 
steel and labor in the form of automobiles that might 
better be made into machines for domestic use. 

These exports are undercutting Europe’s chances of 
full-scale recovery. Under the Marshall Plan, production 
is scheduled to accelerate. As output picks up, the idea 
is that increasingly large blocks of capital can be plowed 
back to step up production still more. The Marshall Plan 
goal is that Europe, by 1952, can export enough to pay 
for required imports and, at the same time, return the 
population to about the prewar standard of living. 

At best, the blocks of capital that Europe can produce 
or get from us will not build output as fast as the Mar- 
shali Plan requires. At worst, Europe will slide along in 
an economic rut as capital equipment, needed for recov- 
ery, goes overseas to pay for imports. The conclusion is 
inevitable: If Europe’s recovery is to be carried out on 
the Marshall Plan timetable, it will need more aid than 
that provided by the plan. Otherwise the timetable must 
be drastically revised. To do neither is to court the dan- 
ger that the Marshall Plan will go down in history as 
another Operation Rathole. 
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